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HIGHLIGHTS 



The typical vocational education teacher is a male in his early forties. 

Over three-fifths of vocational education teachers have fewer than 10 years of 
teaching experience— in vocational subjects or otherwise. 

More than half of all vocational teachers work in schools with more than 1,000 
students, compared with one out of five teachers in schools having fewer than 500 
students. 

At least three out of four vocational education teachers have a bachelor’s degree or 
better, and at least one-third have a master’s degree or better. 

Median earnings of vocational education teachers arc approximately $8,700 for a 
contract year. 

The size of the average secondary vocational education class is 21 students. There is 
little difference by level of instruction. 

There are slightly more female students than male students. However, males out- 
number females at the postsecondary level. 

About 14 percent of all enrollees are Negro, and an additional 7 percent are members 
of other minority groups. At the postsecondary level, fewer than 6 percent are Negro. 

About half of all secondary and postsecondary students work full or part time; and 
over half of these have jobs related to their programs of study. 
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FOREWORD 



Vocational education lias become one of the major channels through which 
young people prepare themselves for the world of work. In 1969, federally 
reimbursable vocational education programs alone involved nearly 8 million 
students and 167,000 teachers. Despite these relatively large numbers and the 
long existence of vocational education in the school system, very little is known 
about the characteristics of the participants— a fact pointed out by the 1968 
report of the National Advisoiy Council on Vocational Education. 

This report presents the findings of a study of the characteristics of vocational 
education teachers and students conducted in the spring of 1969. Information 
on the professional cjualifications and teaching experience of teachers is examined 
in relation to other characteristics and to the types of vocational education pro- 
grams being taught. Information on students includes individual and family 
characteristics, program and labor force activity, and plans for the future. 

We deeply appreciate the cooperation of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education of the U.S. Office of Education, the State Directors of 
Vocational Education, other State personnel who assisted in all stages of the 
study, and the many teachers and students who took the time to complete the 
forms which provided the information for this report. 

The survey was developed under the direction of Morris Ik Ullman during 
his service as Chief of the Adult and Vocational Education Surveys Branch. 
George Sanders conducted the early stages of planning, paiticularly pretesting 
the survey instruments. Nicholas Osso later assumed responsibility for the 
planning, supervised the mailing of instructions and survey forms to the States 
and to individual teachers, and directed the tabulation of the returns. Robert 
Fellows and Ronald Fist h assisted in preparing and calculating the appendix 
and text tables. 



Robfri Cu.vi.ur, Jr., Chief 

Adult and Vocational Education Surveys Branch 

National Ceutei for Educational Statistics 
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INTRODUCTION 



The importance of obtaining current information 
on some of the characteristics of vocational educa- 
tion teachers and their students is underscored by 
the sharp increase in recent years in enrollment of 
students and number of teachers. Between 1963 
and 1969, both enrollment and number of teachers 
nearly doubled: 



Enrollments Teachers 

Year (millions) (thousands) 

1963 - 4.2 85 

1964- ...... ... ........ 4.6 85 

1965 .. ......... .. .. .... 5.4 109 

1966 .. ...... 6.1 124 

1967. ... . 7.0 133 

1968 . 7.5 147 

1969 8.0 167 



Source: IJ.S. Office of Education, Vocational and Technical 
Education Annual Reports. 

If this rate of increase continues over the next 
decade, many additional teachers will be needed 
for the anticipated expansion in enrollments, as 
well as for the replacement of those who retire, 
die, or otherwise leave the field. This survey of pub- 
lic vocational education provides background for an 
analysis of replacement needs and of trends in 
qualifications by examining the teachers of voca- 
tional education. It also provides further insight 
into the Nation’s single largest mode of training 
young people in occupational skills. 

Purpose 

The objectives of this survey were: 

• to gather information on the backgrounds and 
teaching loads of vocational education teachers 

• to gather information on the personal character- 
istics and future plans of vocational education stu- 
dents 

• to develop a technique for surveying teachers and 
students that could later be applied in greater depth 
at State and loc d levels. 

Method 

The procedure for sampling teachers and their 
students involved developing the universe of voca- 



tional education teachers by program and level of 
instruction, selecting the sample of teachers, and 
selecting a sample class to be surveyed for each 
teacher. Returned questionnaires were checked for 
conformity with the sampling plan and were then 
edited, coded, and tabulated. Details of the survey 
and other technical aspects of the study are de- 
scribed in appendix B, “Technical Note.” 

Pretest. The procedures were field-tested in 1968 in 
three States, to determine both the feasibility of the 
sampling techniques and the adequacy of the ques- 
tionnaires. The test was conducted in Connecticut, 
Iowa, and Maryland through the State Departments 
of Vocational Education. The States reviewed the 
completed teacher and student forms and made 
comments regarding format, clarity, and ease in 
responding. 

Review procedure. Based on the suggestions made 
by the three States, a revised questionnaire form was 
developed. A bulletin was sent to all State Directors 
of Vocational Education outlining the plan and 
requesting their comments on the revised procedure 
and forms. Again, comments were reviewed and ap- 
propriate revisions made. (See appendix C for in- 
structions and a set of the teacher and student 
forms.) 

The sample. The plan for sampling teachers was 
based on the annual reports from the States to the 
Office of Education on the total number of full-time 
and part-time teachers in each of the seven voca- 
tional education programs and the three levels of 
instruction. 1 Names of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects were supplied by the State offices in accordance 
with instructions provided by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The procedure for selecting a sample resulted 
in a 4,‘172-name sample, or 3.8 percent of the uni- 
verse of tea hers of vocational education. Assuming 
each teacher taught an average of 20 students, the 
expected sample si/e of the students was approx- 
imately 90,000. 

The questionnaire mailout and response. The 
teacher and student questionnaires and instructions 
were mailed in April and May of 1969. Substitutions 
were made only when teacher* informed the Office 

1 Thc seven vocational education programs are: agriculture, 
distributive education, health occupations education, home 
economics, office occupations, technical education, and trade 
and industrial occupations. The three levels of instruction 
arc: secondary, postsccondary, and adult. 
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of Education, prior to the cutoff date of June 15, 
that they were unable to respond to the question* 
naire for some reason. Because it was so late in the 
school year, followup was limited to contacts fiom 
the State offices. By the time of the cutoff date, 
questionnaires had been received from 2,571 teach- 
ers and 43,1 1 1 of their students, or about 58 percent 
of the total teachers on the original mailing list and 
75 percent of students in the sampled classes taught 
by responding teachers. Analysis suggests several 
explanations for nonresponse: many teachers were 
no longer teaching vocational subjects, they were 
not teaching at the level for which they were se- 
lected, or the forms reached them after school had 
closed for the term. The delay beyond the planned 
date of the survey also undoubtedly affected the 
response rate. (See appendix B for more information 
on responses and nonresponses.) 

Data Shown in the Report 

The data shown in this report are based on ques- 
tionnaire returns from 17 States and the District of 
Columbia.- Because of omission of three States and 
because of sizable proportions of nonresponse— 
both on the part of part-time teachers and in re- 
spect to individual items— the data do not neces- 
sarily represent all vocational education teachers 
and students. In general, however, and particularly 
for the better reported categories, the results arc 
believed to be a reasonably good representation of 
teachers and students in vocational education today. 
In order that the user may have a feel for the size 
of the sample upon which the findings were based 
for the various characteristics, each of the appendix 
tables shows the number actually responding to the 
particular set of questions. 

Two particularly significant consequences of non- 
response should be kept in mind. First, the lack of 
information from the three nonparticipating States 
is serious enough to cause distortions in any analysis 



2 Illinois, Indiana, and New Yoik were not included in the 
survey because of technical difficulties. 



of characteristics by geographic regions; therefore, 
no such analyses are presented in this report. The 
omission also distorts findings related to the differ- 
ences among large-city schools (located in cities of 
over 100, 000 population) and schools in smaller 
cities and rural areas. 'Flic three omitted Slates con- 
tain .iome 17 percent (1000 Census) of the total U.S. 
population and over 28 percent of the large-city 
population. 

Second, the low coverage of adult teachers was 
partly 111 result of an incomplete listing, especially 
of the adult part-time teachers. It ,s believed that 
the listing supplied by many of the State offices 
represented only those teachers who were active 
at the time of the smvey, whereas the intended si/e 
of the sample was bast'd on the States’ annual re 
ports, which included teachers active at any time 
during the sc hool year. 'Die response rate was best 
for teachers at the secondary level, next best for 
those at the post secondary level, and least for those 
at the adult level. Wherever possible, therefore, 
tables and discussion arc limited to information on 
secondary vocational education teachers and stu- 
dents. Some information on teachers and students 
at the different levels of instruction was processed 
together to develop certain tables. All tables arc 
identified according to the specific level or levels 
covered. 

Despite these technical difficulties, this survey is 
an indication of the type of information that can 
be obtained about vocational education teachers and 
students. With the experience gained, a more refined 
survey to provide Stale-by-State estimates can be 
planned. 

Three Sections 

The data in this report are presented under three 
headings: (1) vocational education teachers, (2) 
vocational education classes, and (3) vocational 
education students. Information for the first two 
sections comes from the teacher questionnaires, that 
for the third section from the questionnaires filled 
out by student., in the sampled classes. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 



Age and Sex 

The typical vocational education teacher at the 
secondary level appears to he a male in his early 
forties. As may be seen in table 1, nearly 3 out of 5 
teachers who responded to the survey were male. 
The prevalence of teachers in the middle and upper 
age brackets is true both of men and of women. 
Nearly half of the male vocational education teach- 
ers were in the 30-to-4*l age group, 34 percent were 
45 years old and over and the remainder (19 per- 
cent) were under 30 years old. 

Tabic 1 .— Arc and sex distribution of secondary vocational 
education teachers: 17 States and the District of Columbia, 
spring 1969 

[In percent] 



Age group 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


Female 


Female, 
as percert 
of total 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


.11.7 


Under 30 years 


.. . 20.5 


18.9 


22.9 


Id. 1 


30-44 yc ars 


. . 45.6 


46.8 


39.1 


37.5 


45 years and over- 


.. . 35.9 


34.3 


38.0 


■11.2 



Source: A jpendix A r table A-l. 



Female vocational education teachers were about 
equallv distributed between the middle and upper 
age groups, whereas 23 percent were under 30 years 
old. As might be expected, the proportion of women 
was somewhat lower than that of men in the 30-to-44 
age bracket, which encompasses the bulk of the 
child-rearing period; yet it is high enough to suggest 
that there are substantial numbers of married 
women teachers who are either childless or who 
combine homemaking with employment. 

Nearly half the teachers in trades and industry 
and more than two-fifths of home economics teach- 
ers were 45 years of age or over. In both cases, the 
age distribution suggests an outlook for particularly 
high replacement demands clue to retirement. Agri- 
culture, health, office, and technical education also 
are served by a high proportion of older teachers, 
although the majority are in the 30-to-44 age bracket. 

Further details on the age and sex distribution of 
vocational education teachers by program area will 
be found in appendix A, tables A-l and A-2. 



Length of Teaching Experience 

Three out of five (02 percent) vocational educa- 
tion teachers (in this case, including responses from 
secondary, postsecondary, and adult levels) had 
fewer than 10 years of teaching experience— in voca- 
tional subjects or otherwise. Median experience in 
vocational education alone was less than 5 years in 
1969. 

The length of experience varies, of course, with 
the age of the teacher. Of the undcr-30 group, only 
one out of six teachers had been able to accumulate 
more than 4 years of total teaching experience. 
Better than three out of five of those 45 and over, 
by contrast, had 10 years or more of total teaching 
experience and 5 years or more of vocational expe- 
rience. 

Generally, female teachers have accumulated 
moderately more total teaching experience, at any 
age level, than male teachers. The reverse is true, 
however, of vocational education experience. While 
little more than one-third of female teachers 45 and 
over had 10 years or more of vocational teaching 
experience, more than half the male teachers in the 
same age bracket had such experience. 

A comparison between experience in general 
teaching and experience in vocational teaching is 
given in table 2. 

Tabic 2,— Years of vocational education teaching experience 
compared with total years of teaching experience fall levels 
of instruction combined): 47 States and the Distr'ct of 
Columbia, spring 1969 

[Cumulative percentages] 



Total teaching Vocational teaching 



Length of 

tenrhinrr 


experience 


experience 


U (IV 1 1 1 1 11^ 

experience 


Both 

sexes 


Male Female 


Both 

sexes 


Male Female 


20 years 










or more , 


13.5 


13.0 14.1 


8.9 


9.9 7.6 


15 years 


or more _ . 


22.3 


22.4 22.3 


14.7 


16.8 11.7 


10 years 


or more „ „ 


37.4 


36.7 38.4 


24.9 


26.7 22.4 


5 years 


or more. - 


62.1 


61.2 63.5 


44.1 


46.3 41.0 



Source: Appendix A, table A-3. 



Both total teaching and vocational teaching ex- 
perience arc greatest among teachers of agricultural 
subjects. Home economics teachers tend also to 
have had longer experience overall, but somewhat 
less so in their specialty. Experience levels are lowest 
in distributive education, health occupations, and 
technical education. 

Further details on length of teaching experience 
may be found in appendix A, tables A-3 and A-4. 

Type and Size of School 

About 75 percent of secondary vocational educa- 
tion teachers teach in regular or comprehensive 
schools. (See appendix E for definitions.) Nearly a 
fourth of the teachers in the sample teach in voca- 
tional and technical schools. (See table 3.) 



Table 3.— Distribution of secondary vocational education 
teachers, by type of school: 47 States and the District of 
Columbia, spring I960 



Typo of school 


Percent distribution 


TotaL-.- 


100.0 


Regular/comprchcnsivc „ 


75.4 


Vocational /technical * . , 


22.8 


Secondary 


19.5 


Postsecondary 


.2 


Combined...,.,. . ... 


3.1 


Junior college „ , . 


.1 


Special (trade) „ . , . 


.5 


Other , , . . 


1.2 



There was little difference by sex for the respond- 
ing secondary, postsecondary, and adult vocational 
teachers in different types of schools, although voca- 
tional and technical schools had a slightly higher 
proportion of males than average, and regular sec- 
ondary schools a slightly lower proportion. Except 
for community /junior colleges, there was also little 
difference in age distribution of teachers, although 
those in vocational and technical schools did tend 
to be slightly older than teachers in regular second- 
ary schools. Teachers in community /junior colleges 
were, for the most part, significantly older. Further 
details on distribution by type of school, including 
cross-classification by age and sex, may be found in 
appendix A, table A-5. 



More than half (5fi.2 percent) of vocational teach- 
ers (all levels of instruction combined) were em- 
ployed in schools with more than 1,000 students, 
compared with one out of five teachers in schools 
having fewer than 500 students. (See table 4.) Voca- 
tional and technical schools tended to be smaller 
than regular schools. Roughly two out of five teach- 
ers in all vocational and technical schools were at 
schools with an enrollment of fewer than 500. 

Tabic 4.— Distribution of vocational education teachers (all 
levels of instruction combined), by sl/c* and type of school: 
47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1909 

[In percent] 



Enrollments 



Type of School 


Total 


1 499 


50) 999 


1,000 
and over 


Total . 


100.0 


20.0 


23.8 


55.2 


Regular or 


comprehensive 


100.0 


17.5 


25.8 


55.7 


Vocational and technical 


100.0 


40.8 


33.3 


25.9 


Secondary 


100.0 


35.1 


38.4 


25.5 


Postsecondary 


100.0 


47.1 


32.3 


20.6 


Combined , 


100.0 


37.1 


27.0 


35.9 


Colleges, 2-year „ 


100.0 


3. 7 


9.2 


87.1 


Colleges, 4-year 


100.0 


9.5 


4.8 


85.7 


Special secondary 


(trade) 


100.0 


- 




100.0 


Other 


1*0.0 


25.0 


25.0 


50.0 



Colleges (virtually all community or junior col- 
leges so far as vocational education is concerned) 
had the largest average enrollments. A scant 4 per- 
cent of college-level vocational teachers were at- 
tached to institutions enrolling fewer than 500 
students; seven out of eight taught in colleges with 
more than 1,000. 

Degree of Specialization 

As confirmed by sources other than the survey 
covered by this report, :t the greatest numbers of 
vocational education teachers were in trades and 
industry programs, followed by office occupations 

3 Vocational and Technical Education Annual Report, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1959 (to be published). 
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id home economics. The smallest numbers were 
jgaged primarily in distributive education and in 
'tilth occupations. More than one-fourth of dis- 
ibutive education teachers in the survey, further- 
ore, reported a secondary specialty in office occu- 
tions (but only 10 percent of office occupations 
tellers reported a secondary specialty in distribu- 
te education). Very few teachers in health occu- 
uions had a secondary specialty. The large num- 
•r of trades and industry teachers was further 
dstcred by the more than one out of three tech- 
ie al education teachers who made trades and 
idustry their secondary specialty. By contrast, fewer 
tan one in 15 trades and industry teachers had a 
tondary specialty in technical education. (See ap- 
i "ndix A, table A-6.) 

cademic Qualifications 

Almost three out of four (74.3 percent) of the 
q>onding secondary, postsecondary, and adult vo- 
'tional education teachers had a bachelor’s degree 
« better, and at least one out of three had a master's 
fgree or better. Approximately 13 percent of the 
•at hers reported a degree other than the bachelor's, 
taster's, or Ph.D.; presumably, many of these had 
sociate or normal-school certificates, or were regis- 
■ied nurses. 

Lack of an academic degree of any kind was more 
immon among male vocational education teachers 
*ian among female teachers. Only 6 percent of the 
itter were without degrees, compared with 18 per- 
mit of the former. Many teachers who lack academic 
egrccs qualify for teaching on the basis of actual 
ork experience in their field. 

Older teachers are more likely to lack an academic 
icgree than younger ones. Only 5 percent of the 
ocational teachers under 30 were without degrees, 
ompared with 13 percent in the 30-to-44 bracket 
nd 1G percent of those over 45. This degree break- 
lown by age group applies principally to males. 
\lthough there were similar age-related differences 
or females, not more than 7 percent were without 
logrees even in the 45-and-over age bracket. In 
omparison, 23 percent of the male teachers in the 
35-and-over age bracket and 17 percent in the 30-to- 
II bracket lacked academic degrees. 

Age played a different role with regard to ad- 
anced degrees. Of female teachers with degrees, 
>nly 19 percent of those under 30, 28 percent of 
hose 30 to 14, and 3G percent of those 45 or over 
md advanced degrees. Presumably because of the 
arger number of older teachers drawn from the 



ranks of trade and industry, the coriespondence 
between age and advanced degree holders is less 
consistent for male teachers. Thirty percent of the 
male degree-holders under 30 years of age held an 
advanced degree, compared with 50 percent of those 
in the 30-to-ll age bracket and 43 percent of those 
45 or over. Doctorates were held by only 1 percent 
of the vocational education teachers, and relatively 
more of these were held by men than by women. 
Male teachers also held relatively more of the 
master's degrees. (See appendix A, table A-7.) 

Degree-holding was highest among teachers in 
agriculture, distributive education, home economics, 
and office occupations; lowest in health, technical 
education, and trades and industry. Only about 2 
to 3 percent of each of the first-named groups lacked 
academic degrees, while 30 percent of technical 
education teachers and nearly 40 percent of trades 
and industry teachers held no degree. This, of 
course, explains the higher proportion of male 
teachers without academic degrees. Advanced de- 
grees were most prevalent in distributive education 
(where more than half had such degrees), office oc- 
cupations (almost half), and agriculture (over two- 
fifths). Advanced dcgiecs were least common among 
teachers in home economics and, apparently, health, 
technical education, and trades and industry. For 
the latter three programs, the large proportion of 
“other” degrees reflet ts the many teachers in these 
fields who had earned degrees of less than the 
baccalaureate. Appendix A, table A-8, summarizes 
degree-holding among the reporting teachers. 

Type of Teaching Certificate 

Almost as many of the responding vocational 
teachers (all levels of instruction combined) held 
a regular teaching certificate as held a vocational 
teaching certificate. The proportion having voca- 
tional certificates varied directly with age; almost 
half of those 45 and over held vocational certificates, 
while more than two-fifths of those under 30 held 
regular certificates. The proportion holding tem- 
porary certificates (8 percent on the average) de- 
clined according to age of the teacher. 

The foregoing trends apply both to males and 
females; but male vocational teachers were sub- 
stantially more likely to have a vocational certifi- 
cate— about two-thirds more likely for the 45-and- 
over age group. Females holding regular certificates 
exceeded those holding vocational certificates in all 
age groups, especially among those under 30. (See 
appendix A, table A-9.) 
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The most specialized group was the teachers of 
trades and industry, two-thirds of whom had voca- 
tional certificates, A majority of vocational certifi- 
cates was also found in technical education and in 
health occupations; in all other program specialties, 
regular certificates prevailed. Nearly four times as 
many office occupations teachers had regular cer- 
tificates as had vocational certificates, and nearly 
twice as many distributive education teachers had 
regular certificates. (See appendix A, table A-10.) 



Earnings 4 

Median earnings of responding vocational educa- 
tion teachers (all levels of instruction combined) 
were approximately .$8,700 for a contract year in 
1909. This was true for both those with school-year 
(9-10 month) contracts and those with calendar-year 
(1 1—1 2 month) contracts. Earnings appeared to be 
highest among technical education teachers (89,000) 
and next highest among agriculture and distributive 
education teachers (89,000 in each case). Lowest 
median contract earnings were reported by home 
economics teachers (87,800) and teachers of health 
occupations (88,000). 

As might be expected, there was a distinct correla- 
tion between earnings and years of teaching expe- 
rience. There was a similar correlation between 
earnings and length of experience in teaching voca- 
tional education subjects. The correlation loses force 
beyond the 20-year mark, however, as may be seen 
in table 5. 

Because of the obvious relationship of experience 
to age, younger teachers earned less than older ones. 
The median for those under 30, for example, was 
87,300; for those 30 to 44, 88,800; and for those 45 
and over, 89,500. Male teachers had higher median 
earnings ($9,200) than female teachers ($8,000) de- 
spite their lesser average teaching experience. The 
sex-related difference for those 30 and over was 
twice that for teachers under 30, as may be seen in 
appendix A, table A-ll. 



4 This discussion confines itself to a description of differ- 
ences, by characteristics of teachers, in median earnings. Per- 
centage distributions of earnings may be found in appendix 
A, table A-ll. It should be noted that, owing to sampling and 
response errors, differences in median earnings of less than 
S300 per year arc not likely to be statistically significant. 



Table 5. Median earnings of vocational education teachers 
tall levels of instruction combined), in relation to length 
and tvpe of teaching experience: 17 States and the District 
of Columbia, spring 1969 



Median earnings 

Length of — — — — — 



teaching experience 


Total teaching 


Vocational education 




experience 


teaching experience 


0 4 years 


S7.900 


$8,100 


5 ~ 9 years 


8,800 


9,200 


10 - 14 years 


9,900 


10,000 


15 - 19 years 


10,000 


10,800 


20 years and over 


10,000 


10,000 


Source: \j»j><*ndt\ A, table A-IL 



Median earnings of all teachers with degrees of 
tiny type ($8,800) were oidy slightly (about $200) 
higher than earnings of those who held no degree. 
Teachers holding a bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s 
degree had median earnings of 88,900. Those with 
it bachelor’s degree earned $8,100, as a median; those 
with a master’s or better, in excess of $10,000. (Re- 
turns were too few for those with a doctorate for 
dependable conclusions to be drawn, but the median 
for this group appeared to exceed $11,000.) 

Teachers in vocational and technical schools (all 
levels) earned significantly more (median of 88,400) 
than those in regular or comprehensive schools 
(88,100). The higher median was accounted for, 

Table 6.— Median earnings of vocational education teachers 
(all levels of instruction combined), bv si/c of community 
and si/e of school: '17 States and the District of Columbia, 
spiiug 1909 



Category Median earnings 



Size of community: 



Lange city . 


- . 


$9,900 


Suburb of large city 




9,500 


Small city or town 




8,400 


Rural area 




7,800 


of school : 


Over 1 ,000 enrollment 




$9,700 


500 1,000 




8,400 


Under 500 




7,800 



Soiikc: Appendix A, table A-ll. 
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however, by teachers in postsccondary vocational 
schools ($8, GOO) and combined secondary / postscc- 
ondary schools (58,700). Those in secondary voca- 
tional schools were at approximately the 58,000 
median level. Vocational teachers at the college 
level had median earnings of 510,800. 

Regardless of school, vocational teachers with reg- 



ular teaching certificates earned more than those 
with vocational certificates— a median of 59,100 com- 
pared with one of $8, GOO. Those with temporary 
certificates were lowest, at 57,900. 

The larger the community and the larger the 
school, the higher the median earnings, as may be 
seen in table 6. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES 



Data reported by teachers ir. the survey provide 
information on class sizes and other characteristics 
of classes in 1969. These are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. See appendix A, table A-12, for 
details. 

Size of Class 

The avenge size of a secondary-level vocational 
education class appeared to he 21 students. The 
largest class size occurred in oifice occupations (26); 
the smallest, in agriculture (17). The rest of the 
programs ranged between 20 and 22 students. 

Completion Records 

Secondary vocational courses lost 11 percent of 
their membership, on the average, between opening 
and closing dates in 1969. This loss occurred more 
because of transfers from the particular course (6 
percent) than because of dropouts from the school 
(5 percent). The school/co arse dropout rate was 
highest for courses in health occupations and lowest 
in home economics, office occupations, and technical 
education. 



Approximately 10 percent of the students in 
vocational courses at the time of membership clos- 
ing did not complete them for credit. The percent- 
age of course completions was lowest in trades and 
industry. Health occupations and technical educa- 
tion were about average. Course completions for 
the rest of the programs were well above average. 

Periods per Week 

The average vocational education class at all 
levels of instruction was scheduled for 4y s periods 
a week. 5 This was essentially true for all programs, 
although it appears that for distributive education 
and for home economics the average may have been 
closer to four. There was a rather large proportion 
of classes, however— more than one-fifth— scheduled 
for six or more periods per week. This was partic- 
ularly true in health occupations, technical educa- 
tion, and trades and industry, fields which usually 
require two or more class periods per day. 

•’Class periods varied in different schools and programs, 
ranging from 30 minutes to 6 hours. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



Taken as a whole, students attending vocational 
classes in 1969 were an approximate cross section of 
the total population of comparable age groups. 
There w f ere slightly more females than males; some 
14 percent of the enrollces were Negro; about 7 
percent, other minority groups. Considerable dif- 
ferences may be found, however, among vocational 
programs. 

Sex and Age 

Female students were heavily concentrated in 
health occupations, office occupations, and home 
economics; males, in agriculture, technical educa- 
tion, and trades and industry. Although about as 
many males were studying distributive education as 
technical occupations, the former field had a some- 
what more nearly equal balance between the sexes. 
Table 7 shows males and females by program. 

Tabic 7.— .Sex distribution of .secondary socational education 
students, by program: 47 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, spring 1969 

[In percent] 



Program 


Male 


Female 


All programs 


49.4 


50.6 


Agriculture.. 


99.3 


.7 


Distributive education 


49.5 


50.5 


Health occupations 


4.3 


95.7 


Home economics 


3.3 


96.7 


Office occupations „ „ 


12.0 


88.0 


Technical education . e 


91.8 


8.2 


Trades and industry 


85.5 


14.5 



Source: Appendix A, tabic A-13. 



The substantially lower proportion of females, 
compared with males, under 18 enrolled in second- 
ary-level courses and the equally higher proportion 
of females aged 18-19 suggest later vocational de- 
cisions by girls than by boys. Were it not for the 
large number of girls taking home economics and 
technical education at ages 16 and 17, this discrep- 
ancy would be even more pronounced, (See ap- 
pendix A, table A-13.) 



Grade Level 

Because there are normal variations between 
chronological age and grade in school, grade level 
gives a somewhat better indication than age of the 
relationship between school progress and vocational 
education choices. Nearly half of the secondary vo- 
cational students were in the 12th grade and nearly 
a third were in the lltli grade. Males were about 
equally divided between these two grades, whereas 
twice as many females were in the higher grade as 
in the lower. (See appendix A, table A-14). 

Grade Level and Year in Program 

Students tend to specialize in their program choice 
at different times in their school years, depending 
on the program in which they are enrolled. The 
following discussion summarizes the period and 
length of specialization for each program. Further 
details may be found in appendix A, tables A-14, 
A-15, and A-16. 

Agriculture. Students in this program specialty were 
spread fairly evenly throughout the first 3 years of 
high school, with secondary concentrations appear- 
ing in the 12th grade. This specialty, which attracted 
only a very small number of female students, ap- 
peared to be predominantly a 3-year program, 
which most students took in their ninth, 10th, and 
lltli grades. However, around one-third had pur- 
sued it for only 1 year. Attrition between the ninth 
and the lltli grades appeared to be on the order of 
one-fifth each year. 

Distributive. By far the largest concentration of 
students in this program was in the 12th grade, 
about evenly divided between females and males. 
There was a secondary concentration in the 11th 
grade. The distribution reflected the apparent fact 
that this was a senior-year (high school) program 
for about half of the students. Most of the others 
were taking it as a 2-year program in their junior 
and senior years. 

Health occupations. About three out of five high 
school students enrolled in this program specialty 
took it as a 1-year program in the 12th grade. Most 
of the balance took it only in the lltli grade. There 
were very few nrdes in this program area. 

Home economics. This program, which attracted 
about as few males as did the health occupations 
program, was started and ended by about 20 per- 
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cent of the home economics students in their first 
year in high school. However, almost two-thirds 
were pursuing it for 2 years or more, many for the 
balance of their high school years. Some students 
had postponed their 1-year course to their senior 
year, with the result that home economics students 
were diversely spread throughout the grade levels, 
with the highest concentrations in the ninth and 
12 th grades. 

Office occupations. The heavy enrollment in these 
courses by otherwise unspecialized students who 
were seeking job qualification was reflected in the 
fact that 30 percent of the high school students 
who studied office occupations did so only in their 
senior year. Of the 70 percent who were pursuing 
this specialty for 2 years or more, at least one out of 
five were pursuing it for all 4 years. 

Technical education. This overwhelmingly male 
program is usually taken most in the third or fourth 
year of high school. Roughly half the high school 
students in this program had been following it for 
at least 2 years but very few had done so for the full 
4 years. 

Trades and industry. About three out of five high 
school trades and industry students were in the 
program for more than 1 year. Most of these were 
pursuing it for 2 years, starting in their junior year. 
More than half the junior-year starters, however, 
had dropped the program before their senior year. 

Marital and Family Status 

Among the secondary students in 1969, nearly 6 
percent of the females and 2 percent of the males 
were then or had been married. The average held 
fairly steady among the programs with the excep- 
tion of health occupations, which appeared to draw 
a very high proportion of married females. (See 
appendix A, table A-17.) 

Almost one out of five vocational students at all 
levels of instruction was the head of his or her own 
household. (This included students living by them- 
selves.) Two-thirds lived with parents or a guardian, 
and most of the balance were wives of heads of 
households. Typically, student household heads 
were part of a two-person family. Large proportions, 
however, also headed three- and four-person fam- 
ilies. 

Almost one out of 10 students who lived with 
their families reported a female-headed household. 
The proportion was very high (about two out of 
five) for students living with a single parent or 



guardian, but it was also high (15 percent) for those 
reporting a three-person family. (See appendix A, 
table A-18.) 

Family Income 

Most students living by themselves had incomes 
of under 56,000 per year; the majority of the other 
student household heads had incomes above the 
56,000 level. 

About three-fourths of the students who lived 
with their families reported a family income of over 
.56,000 per year. Only about 7 percent reported 
family incomes of under 53,000. 

Family income, for the majority of secondary 
students, exceeded 56,000 regardless of whether they 
lived in urban, suburban, or rural areas. The high- 
est income levels, however, were reported by stu- 
dents living in suburban areas, where more than 
half their families were at the 510,000-and-over level 
and 86 percent were at the 56,000-and-over level. 
Because of the omissions from the survey, data for 
large-city dwellers are not dependable, but about 
72 percent of those covered reported family incomes 
in the 56,000-and-over brackets. A slightly higher 
percentage was reported for smaller cities and 61 
percent for rural families. (See appendix A, table 
A- 19.) 

Families of students living in large cities were 
the most likely to be female-headed— about 17 per- 
cent. The proportion decreased for smaller cities. 
Students from rural districts and from suburbs 
reported nearly 9 percent of their families had fe- 
males as head of households. 

As might be expected, the higher the educational 
level of the head of the student’s family, the higher 

Table 8.™ Median annual income of families of secondary and 
postsecondary .students, by educational attainment of family 
head: 17 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 



Educational attainment 
of family head 


Median annual 
income 


Median 


88,500 


Less than 8th grade 


5,800 


Completed 8th grade 


7,400 


Some high school 


7,600 


Completed high school 


8,800 


Some college 


8,800 


2-year college 


9,400 


4-year college 


10,800 
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the family income. Median family income for all 
secondary and postsecondary students was around 
$8,500, but for those where the head of household 
had less than an eighth grade education, it was only 
$5,800. Medians of annual family incomes are shown 
in table 8. 



Minority Group Participation 

At 20 percent of total vocational education stu- 
dents, minority-group (Negro and other) participa- 
tion in vocational education courses was signifi- 
cantly higher than their proportion in the popula- 
tion of the 14-to-24 age group (13.2 percent). More- 
over, it just as significantly exceeded the percentage 
of minority group teenagers and young adults who 
were enrolled in school (12.5 percent). 0 

Nearly 14 percent of the vocational education 
participants at the secondary level were Negro. This 
was slightly higher than Negro representation in 
both the corresponding population group and those 
enrolled in school. Among the other minority 
groups, 3.7 percent were Spanish-surnamecl Amer- 
icans, 2.6 percent were American Indian, and 0.5 
percent were Oriental. 

The relatively high participation of Negroes at 
the secondary level is explained by particularly high 
enrollment in trades and industry courses, where 18 
percent of male students and 42 percent of female 
students were Negro. Disproportionately large par- 
ticipation also occurred among Negro females in 
health occupations (over 23 percent of all groups). 
Approximately average participation occurred 
among Negro females in home economics and 
among Negro males in agriculture. 

Labor Force Status 

About half the total of secondary and postsec- 
ondary ..indents worked at least part time, and the 
proportion was greater as the family income was 
higher. The implication is that employed students 
were making a significant contribution to their 
families’ incomes. Roughly 34 percent of those with 
family income of under $3,000 had some sort of job. 



°U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population He polls. 
Series P-20, No. 190, “School Enrollment: October 1908 and 
1967,” 1909; and Series P-2 5, No. 141, “Estimates of the Pop- 
ulation of the United States, by Age, Race, and Sex: July 1, 
1967, to July 1, 1909,” C.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1970. 



Jobs also were held by 45 percent of those with 
family incomes of $3,000-$6,000, 53 percent with 
family incomes of $6,000-$ 10,000, and 57 percent 
with family incomes of $10,000 or over. 

Of those students who had jobs, nearly three out 
of five, at all income levels, worked between 15 and 
34 hours per week. Nearly a fourth worked at full- 
time jobs, except for the lowest income level where 
the proportion was about 16 percent. (See table 9.) 

Tabic 9.— Hours of work per week of employed secondary and 
postseiondary students, by family iiiioiiie: 17 States and the 
District of Columbia, spring 1969 

[Percent distribution] 



Labor force status 


I .ess 


S3, 000 


<?fi,000 - 


SI 0,000 


and hours of work Total 


than 


<55,999 


S9,999 


and 


per week 


$3,000 






over 



All students 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Students not 
working , 
Students working, 


49.4 


66.4 


55.1 


47.4 


43.2 


total 


50.6 


33,6 


44.9 


52.6 


56.8 


1 14 hours 


9.1 


8.7 


8.6 


9.4 


9.2 


15 34 liourf 
35 hours and 


29.8 


19.6 


26.0 


30.1 


34.6 


over 


11.7 


5.3 


10.3 


13.1 


13.0 


Students working. 












total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 14 hours 


. 18.0 


26.0 


19.3 


18.0 


16.1 


1 5 34 hours 
35 hours and 


58.9 


58.2 


57.8 


57.1 


61.0 


over - - » 


23.1 


15.8 


23.0 


25.0 


23.0 



Male students were employed more often than 
female students were. Of those employed, a greater 
proportion (29 percent compared with 10 percent) 
were employed full time (35 hours per week or 
longer). About a fourth of the female students and 
a sixth of the male students worked fewer than 15 
hours. (See table 10.) 

Proportionately more white students (excluding 
Spanish-surnamed Americans) than Negroes were 
employed; nearly half of the former had jobs, com- 
pared with 29 percent of the latter. The relationship 
of sex of student to hours of work among employed 
Negro students followed the same pattern as for all 
students; that is, more male than female Negro 
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Table 10.— Hours of work per week of employed secondary and 
postsecondary students, by race: 47 States and the District 
of Columbia, spring 1069 

[Percent distribution] 



Labor force status and 
hours of work per week 


Total 


White 1 


Xegro 


Total, both sexes 
Percent working 


46.9 


v 49.2 


28.6 


Students working. ,. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1-14 hours 


19.2 


18.8 


25.1 


15-34 hours 


58.9 


59.4 


51.2 


35 hours and over, 


21.9 


21.8 


23.7 


Male students 


Percent working 


58.1 


60.6 


35.1 


Total working 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1—1 4 hours 


15.5 


15.2 


20.8 


1 5 34 hours 


55.3 


55.8 


47.2 


35 hours and over. „ _ 


29.2 


28.0 


32.0 


Female students 


Percent working 


35.6 


37.4 


23.2 


Total working , „ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


W4 hours « - 


25.4 


25.0 


30.3 


15^34 hours ... 


64.9 


65.7 


56.2 


35 hours and over,, „ „ „ 


9.7 


9.3 


13.5 



1 Excludes Spanish-surnamcd Atncritans. 



students were working, and more males were work- 
ing full time. 

Older students were more likely to be employed 
than were younger students. Of working students 
age 20 or ov'ir, a greater proportion (about 40 
percent) were employed full time; of these, women 
comprised only a fifth. More than half the total 
number of students working 15 to 34 hours a week 
were in the 18-to-19 age group, about equally di- 
vided between males and females. (See appendix 
A, table A— 21, for more details.) 

Over half of all employed secondary and postsec- 
ondary students 7 had jobs that were related to the 
programs they were pursuing. About two out of 
five such program-related jobs were generated by 
cooperative-education programs; the balance were 



7 The method of tabulating data for this section did not 
allow for showing these two levels separately. 



otherwise arranged or had been the student's job 
before he stiirted on his program of study. Roughly 
three out of four cooperative-education jobs re- 
quired between 15 and 34 hours a week on the job. 
Fewer than 20 percent of such students worked 
full time at their cooperative jobs, while 25 percent 
of other employed secondary and postsecondary vo- 
cational students worked full time. (See table 11.) 

Table 11.™ Work-suidy relationship and hours of work per 
week of employed secondary and postsecondary students: 
47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 



Percent distribution 



Total employed students . ... _ 100.0 

Jobs related to program . 32.7 

1 - 1 4 hours . „ » . „ „ . 7.2 

15 -34 hours . 16,7 

35 hours and over , , 8.8 

Cooperative-education programs .. „ 23.7 

T 14 hours .. . . 2.5 

15 -34 hours . 16.6 

35 hours and over - . . - 4.6 

Jobs unrelated to program- „ ... 43.6 

1 14 hours .... 11.3 

15-34 hours _ ..... . . . 24.2 

35 hours and over 8.2 



SotiHc: \ppendix A, tabic A-22. 

Cooperative education jobs were most common in 
the field of distributive education, in which 60 per- 
cent of the students were so engaged; an additional 
25 percent of the students in this field were in pro- 
gram-related jobs. No other field had such a high 
concentration of students in related employment of 
the one type or the other. 

Agriculture students were most likely to be in 
program-related jobs (nearly 65 percent), possibly 
because they lived on farms and contributed their 
services to the family business. High proportions 
of program-related jobs also were found in health 
occupations. 

The majority of employed students in technical 
education (73 percent), home economics (63 per- 
cent), trades and industry (59 percent), and office 
occupations (52 percent) were in jobs that were not 
related to their program specialties. (See appendix 
A, table A-22.) 
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Course Load 

The average secondary-level vocational education 
student carried about 4.5 courses. Among the var- 
ious programs, however, there is a fairly wide range. 8 
At the low end, students in health occupations and 
in trades and industry averaged about 3.5 courses. 
This compares with an average load taken by home 
economics and agriculture students, of whom nearly 
85 and 75 percent, respectively, were taking five or 
more courses. (See appendix A, table A-23.) 

Student Plans 

About half of all secondary-postsecondary voca- 
tional students planned to seek employment once 
they concluded their vocational courses, and about 
eight out of nine of those who planned to get jobs 
expected to do so in their field of training. There 
were interesting differences in intention, however, 
depending upon program specialty and upon how 
far ahead the year of completion of their vocational 
program was. 

Generally, the further off his graduation date, 
the more likely a student was to plan c further 
education rather than on an immediate job. There 
were some anomalies, however. Possibly because of 
a more realistic view of their job prospects, 38 per- 
cent of students completing their vocational pro- 
gram in 1969 planned to continue their education, 
while this was the intention of only 30 percent of 
those completing their program in 1970. Of those 
whose completion date came in 1971, 36 percent 
looked forward to continuing their education, and 
for the 1972 class it was 41 percent. Data for the 
1973 group were inconclusive because of the high 
proportion still undecided. 

Conversely, with the exception of 1969 graduates, 
the further off the student’s graduation date, the 
less likely he was to plan on immediate postvoca- 
tional education employment. Compared with 50 
percent for the 1969 group, 57 percent of the 1970 
class, 48 percent of the 1971 class, 43 percent of the 
1972 class, and 38 percent of the 1973 class looked 
forward to immediate employment. 



"The number of courses taken by students may vary accord- 
ing to the type of program in which thc*y are enrolled. For 
example, an office occupations student may take four or five 
courses as part of his program, whereas a hcaltfi occupations 
student may take a comprehensive program consisting of 
several subjects but classified as one course. 



Views on the desirability of joining the Armed 
Forces seemed to be correlated with how far off the 
prospect was: 6 percent of the 1969 class, 8 percent 
of the 1970 class, 10 percent of the 1971 and 1972 
classes, and 13 percent of the 1973 class had military 
service in mind. 

Regardless of the year of graduation, the over- 
whelming majority of those planning on a continued 
education (75 percent) expected to do so with the 
aid of a part-time job. This proportion held fairly 
steady over the 5 years. 

The intention of seeking employment in their 
field of training ran highest by far (around 74 per- 
cent) among those studying health occupations. Ex- 
cept for a negligible proportion of students, this 
was a 2-year program. Among those with a year of 
study remaining, 79 percent expected to find jobs 
in their specialty; a somewhat lower percentage 
(72 percent) of same-year graduates had this outlook. 

Only among office occupation students was there 
similar expectancy of immediate employment in 
their specialty for as many as half the students. 
However, this expectation among technical educa- 
tion and trades and industry students fell only 
slightly short of half. 

Fewer than one out of five home economics stu- 
dents looked on these courses as job preparation; 
most home economics students planned to continue 
their education— the highest proportion among all 
vocational students. Also, relatively small propor- 
tions of agriculture students (29 percent) and dis- 
tributive education students (37 percent) looked 
upon their vocational training as leading to imme- 
diate employment in their program specialty. About 
three out of five students in these programs expected 
to continue their education, mostly accompanied 
by part-time jobs. (See appendix A, table A-24.) 

Program Choices, by Parental Education 
and Occupation 

Given the method of data collection for this sur- 
vey, the tabulations provide only a rough indication 
of the distribution of parents (heads of households) 
by education and occupation and the relationship 
thereof to the students’ program choices. It does 
appear, however, that about half of the parents of 
secondary students had completed high school. 
Nearly one out of five of their parents had had at 
least some college education, compared with at least 
one out of four who had not studied beyond the 
eighth grade. 
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Relative education attainment appears to be high- 
est among the parents of students in the distributive 
education and technical education programs, lowest 
among those in agriculture and in trades and in- 
dustry. More than one-third of the parents of stu- 
dents in agriculture and almo::t as large a proportion 
of the parents of trades and industry students had 
advanced no further than the eighth grade. (See 
appendix A, table A-25.) 

At least three out of five of the parents of the 
secondary-level vocational students who reported oc- 
cupation for "head of household” were blue-collar 
workers; almost half of the employed parents fell 
within the category "craftsmen and foremen.” These 
and "operatives” were particularly predominant 
among the parents of secondary students in tech- 
nical education and in trades and industry. While 
blue-collar workers predominated among the par- 
ents of secondary students in all the other programs 
as well, there was an unusually high number of 
white-collar workers among the parents of those 
students enrolled in distributive education, home 
economics, and office occupations programs. 

Very few' of the agriculture students appear to 
have entered into this program by way of "following 
in their father’s footsteps.” Relatively few more 
entered into distributive education because their 
fathers were salesmen or into office occupations be- 
cause their fathers were clerks. I'll is is in sharp con- 
trast, as already noted, with students in trades and 
industry, about half of whom were following a 
family precedent. (See appendix A, table A-2G.) 



Location of School in Relation to 
Location of Residence 

Undoubtedly because of the availability of what 
are considered appropriate facilities, students fre- 
quently take their vocational education in a more 
urbanized area than the one in which they live. 
Only 10 percent of those living in rural areas, for 
;xample, were at school in rural areas; the majority 
attended school in a small (presumably nearby) 
urban center. More than four out of five of the 
small-city residents apparently went to school where 
they lived. Nearly 70 percent of those living in large- 
city suburbs went to school in large-city suburbs; 
over 20 percent traveled to the large city. Over 90 
percent of the large-city dwellers were getting their 
vocational training in large cities. (See table 12.) 

Tabic 12,- -Location of school in relation to location of house- 
hold of secondary vocational education students: 47 States 
and the District of Columbia, spring 1069 
f Percent distribution] 



Loeatic n of school 


Location of household 


I.ai'Kt* 

city 


Suburb 


Small 

city 


Rural 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Lanjr city 


93.5 


20.5 


1.6 


2.0 


Suburb 


3.2 


68.5 


4.7 


2.5 


Small city 


2.0 


8.6 


83.3 


55.2 


Rural 


1.3 


2.4 


10.4 


40,4 
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Statistical Tables 

Statistical data in this section are presented only as percentage distributions 
for the various characteristics. Within tables, percentages may not add to 100.0 
because of rounding. 

It should be noted that percentage distributions for the same items may differ 
from table to table. This disparity is the result of nonresponse to certain items. 
Because of differences in sampling and response rates, the data shown for combina- 
tions of programs or combinations of levels of instruction are generally less re- 
liable than those representing a single program at a single level of instruction. 

The data in all tables exclude Illinois, Indiana, and New York. The data on 
teachers by level and program represent numbers reported by State officials as 
their listings ac the time of the survey. 



Tabic A-l.— Secondary vocational education teachers— sex distribution, by age group and program specialty: 47 States and the 

District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[In percent] 



Program 


Total 


Under 30 years 


30-44 years 


45 years and over 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 





Total (N- 1,299) 


58.3 


41.7 


53.6 


46.4 


62.5 


37.5 


55.8 


44.2 


Agriculture. 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




Distributive education 


81.2 


18.8 


81.4 


18.6 


87.5 


12.5 


69.1 


30.9 


Health occupations- 


.7 


99.3 




100.0 




100.0 


2.3 


97.7 


Home economics 


1.1 


98.9 


1.9 


98.1 . 




100.0 


1.2 


98.8 


Office occupations 


28.4 


71.6 


26.5 


73.5 


33.3 


66.7 


23.4 


76.6 


Technical education 


95.8 


4.2 


85.7 


14.3 


98.1 


1.9 


96.6 


3.4 


Trades and industry 


89.9 


10.1 


95.2 


4.8 


92.0 


8.0 


87.1 


12.9 



Table A-2.— Secondary vocational education teachers— age distribution, by sex and program specialty: 47 States and the District 

of Colombia, spring 1969 
fin percent] 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Program 


Under 30 


30-44 


45 years 


Under 30 


30-44 


45 years 


Under 30 


30-44 


45 years 




years 


years 


and over 


years 


years 


and over 


years 


years 


and over 



Total (N = 1,299).. 


20.5 


43.6 


35.9 


18.9 


46.8 


34.3 


22.9 


39.1 


38.0 


Agricultui e 


21.0 


41.9 


37.1 


21.0 


41.9 


37.0 








Distributive education 


30.6 


45.4 


24.0 


30.6 


48.9 


20.4 


30.2 


30.2 


39.5 


Health occupations 


14.7 


54.5 


30.8 . 






100.9 


14.8 


54.9 


30.3 


Home economics 


28.0 


28.5 


43.4 


50.0 . 




50.0 


27.7 


28.8 


43.5 


Office occupations 


24.9 


42.6 


32.5 


23.2 


50.0 


26.8 


25.5 


39.7 


34.8 


Technical education 


14.6 


55.2 


30.2 


13.0 


56.5 


30.4 


50.0 


25.0 


25.0 


Trades and industry 


8.2 


43,6 


48.2 


8.6 


44.6 


46.8 


3.8 


34.6 


61.5 


Other 


20.0 


80.0 




33.3 


66.7 






100.0 




t 
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Tabic A-3.— Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combined)— years of teaching experience, by sex and age 

group: 47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 

[In percent] 



Years of teaching 
experience 


Total 




Male 




Female 




Und r 30-44 


45 years 


Under 30-44 


45 years 


Under 30-44 


45 years 




Total 30 years 


and over 


Total 30 years 


and over Total 


30 years 


and over 




years 




years 




years 





Total teaching expe- 


























rience (N = 2,537)__ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0-4 years „„ 


37.9 


84.8 


35.8 


20.0 


38.8 


86.6 


36.6 


21.8 


36.5 


82.6 


34.4 


17.8 


5-9 years 


24.7 


15.2 


33.6 


17.9 


24.5 


13.4 


34.1 


15.7 


25.0 


17.4 


32.6 


20.7 


10-14 years., 


15.1 


«, p. - _ „ „ * 


20.0 


15.5 


14.3 




18.9 


14.0 


16.2 




21.9 


17.5 


15-19 years 


8.9 


, 


8.8 


12.9 


9.4 


«, m — .» « 


8.8 


14.3 


8.1 


m m <m a m m m 


8.8 


11.2 


20 years or more. 


13.5 




1.9 


33.6 


13.0 




1.6 


34.2 


14.1 





2.3 


32.8 


Vocational teaching 


























experience^,, 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0-4 years. 


55.9 


91.1 


58.1 


37.7 


53.7 


91.2 


56.9 


32.9 


59.0 


91.0 


59.9 


43.8 


5-9 years. 


19.2 


8.9 


25.1 


16.5 


19.6 


8.8 


25.9 


15.5 


18.6 


9.0 


23.8 


17.8 


10-14 years 


10.2 




11.0 


13.8 


9.9 




10.5 


13.2 


10.7 


« > j «, _ „ 


11.7 


14.6 


15-19 years.. 


5.8 


« „ „ „ r, » „ 


4.8 


9.5 


7.0 




5.5 


12.0 


4.0 




3.6 


6.3 


20 years or more 


8.9 




1.0 


22.5 


9.9 





1.1 


26.4 


7.6 


- ... - 


.9 


17.5 



Table A-4.— Secondary vocational education teachers— years of teaching experience, by program specialty: 47 States and the 

District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Years of teaching Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

experience Total Agriculture education occupations economics occupations education industry 



Total teaching expe- 
rience (N = l ,299) ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 



0-4 years 37.9 23.1 41.5 61.5 26.9 29.4 44.8 43.6 

5-9 years 21.9 14.0 26.6 25.2 21.0 22.3 26.0 19.8 

10-14 years 15.1 16.7 14.0 9.8 16.1 18.8 17.7 13.6 

15-19 years 9.2 17.2 7.9 2.1 10.2 12.7 5.2 7.0 

20 years or more 15.9 29.0 10.0 1.4 25.8 16.8 6.2 16.0 



Vocational teaching 

experience 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



0-4 years 56.2 27.4 62.9 76.9 48.9 61.4 61.4 58.0 

5-9 years 16.6 16.1 21.4 16.1 15.1 14.2 17.7 16.0 

10-14 years 10.3 15.6 9.2 5.6 11.3 11.7 l’,5 7.8 

15-19 years 6.3 15.1 2.2 .7 10.2 5.6 2.1 6.2 

20 years or more 10.5 25.8 4.3 .7 14.5 7.1 6.2 12,1 



Tabic A-5.~ Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combined)— type of school, by sex and age group: 47 States 

and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 







Total 






Male 






Female 




xype oi scnooi 


Under 
30 years 


30-44 

years 


45 years 
and over 


Under 
30 years 


30-44 

years 


45 years 
and over 


Under 
30 years 


30-44 

years 


45 years 
and over 


Total- _ . _ (N * 2 , 574) 


16.3 

'« 


46.0 


37.7 


15.0 


49.1 


35.9 


18.1 


41.5 


40.3 


Regular or comprehensive 


22.7 


42.3 


35.0 


21.5 


46.2 


32.4 


24.2 


37.3 


38.4 


Vocational and technical 


13.8 


49.6 


36.5 


12.2 


50.4 


37.4 


16.5 


48.4 


35.1 


Secondary 


14.7 


47.3 


38.1 


11.7 


46.1 


42.2 


20.4 


49.5 


30.1 


Postsecondary 


15.2 


53.9 


30.9 


14.0 


57.7 


28.4 


16.9 


48.7 


34.4 


Combined ...... 


10.1 


44.7 


46.2 


9.7 


43.4 


46.9 


10.7 


46.7 


42.7 


Community or junior college 


10.4 


45.7 


43.9 


9.6 


50.7 


39.6 


11.7 


37.7 


50.7 


University or college 


5.4 


67.6 


27.0 


4.0 


60.0 


36.0 


8.3 


83.3 


8.3 


Specialized secondary (trade) 


14.3 


35.7 


50.0 


10.0 


20.0 


70.0 


25.0 


75.0 


0 


Other 


8.9 


48.3 


42.7 


13.7 


61.1 


25.0 


5.7 


39.7 


54.7 



Table A-6.— Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combined)— mobility across program lines, by program spe- 
cialty: 47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 

[In percent] 



Major program 
specialties 



Additional specialties reported 1 



Agri- Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

Total culture education occupations economics occupations education industry Other 



Total (N -2,573). 


18.9 


1.4 


5.9 


.5 


.9 


2.1 


4.7 


2.1 


1.4 


Agriculture 


10.9 


* * * * 


1.1 


.4 


1.1 


.7 


2.2 


2.9 


2.5 


Distributive education . 


16.4 


.5 


* * * * 


.5 


.2 


10.6 


.7 


1.8 


2.1 


Health occupations — 


5.0 




.5 


* * * * 


1.5 . 




.2 


1.3 


1.5 


Home economics 


6.6 


1.0 


.7 


2.4 


* * * * 


1.0 




.7 


.7 


Office occupations 


40.0 


1.2 


31.9 


.2 


.9 


* * * * 


5.4 


.2 


.2 


Technical education 


16.3 


.8 


.4 ... 






.4 


* * * * 


11.6 


3.1 


Trades and industry 


27.4 


4.8 


1.1 


.2 


2.1 


.2 


18.5 


* * * * 


.4 
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1 Teachers were permitted to report more than one additional specialty. 



Table A-7.— Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combincd)~type of academic degree, by sex and age group: 

47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Total Male Female 



Type of academic Under Under Under 

degree Total 30 30-44 45 years Total 30 30-44 45 years Total 30 30-44 45 years 

years years and over years years and over years years and over 



Total (X **2,574)-_ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Bachelor’s 41.3 62.9 37.5 36.6 36.2 59.5 32.7 31.2 48.4 66.8 45.5 43.4 

Master’s 32.1 23.3 35.0 32.5 35.3 27.8 40.5 31.4 27.6 18.1 25.8 33.8 

Doctor’s 9 .2 .8 1.3 1.3 .4 1.1 1.8 .4 2 .7 

Other 12.9 8.3 13.8 13.8 9.6 4.8 8.8 12.8 17.6 12.4 22.2 15.2 

None 12.8 5.2 12.9 15.8 17.6 7.5 16.9 22.8 6.0 2.7 6.3 6.9 



Degree holders 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Bachelor’s 47.3 66.3 43.0 43.5 43.9 64.3 39.3 40.4 51.5 68.6 48.6 46.6 

Master’s 36.8 24.6 40.2 38.6 42.9 30.0 48.8 40.7 29.4 18.6 27.5 36.3 

Doctor’s 1.0 .2 .9 1.6 1.5 .5 1.3 2.4 .4 ....... .2 .8 

Other.... 14.8 8.8 15.9 16.4 11.7 5.2 10.6 16.5 18.7 12.8 23.7 16.3 



Table A-8.— Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combined)— type of academic degree, by program specialty: 

47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Type of Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

academic degree Total Agriculture education occupations economics occupations education industry 



All teachers 

(N = 2 , 574) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Bachelor’s 41.2 51.8 40.9 37.3 66.8 47.3 31.8 23.5 

Master’s 32.1 42.3 52.4 13.4 27.7 46.2 26.7 16.1 

Doctor’s .9 1.1 .9 1.8 .3 1.2 .4 .2 

Other 12.9 2.5 3.2 38.0 3.5 3.5 11.2 21.8 

None 12.9 2.3 2.6 9.5 1.7 1.8 29.9 38.4 



Degree holders 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Bachelor’s 47.3 53.0 41.9 41.2 68.0 48.2 45.3 38.1 

Master’s 36.8 43.3 53.8 14.8 28.2 47.0 38.1 26.1 

Doctor’s 1.0 1.1 .9 1.9 .4 1.2 .6 .3 

Other 14.8 2.6 3.3 42.1 3.5 3.6 16.0 35.4 



Table A-9.-Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combincd)-type of teaching certificate, by sex and age group: 

47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 







Total 






Male 






Female 




Type of certificate 




Under 








Under 








Under 






Total 


30 


30-44 


45 years 


Total 


30 


30-44 


45 years 


Total 


30 


30-44 


45 years 






years 


years 


and over 




years 


years 


and over 




years 


years 


and over 


Total (N = 2,570)-. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Regular 


40.4 


42.9 


40.8 


38.9 


37.3 


38.8 


39.8 


33.1 


44.9 


47.7 


42.5 


46.2 


Vocational... 


44.3 


36.7 


43.4 


48.7 


47.1 


36. 6 


45.3 


54.2 


40.2 


36.8 


40.3 


41.7 


Temporary 


8.2 


14.3 


8.1 


5.7 


8.5 


16.3 


7.7 


6.3 


7.8 


11.9 


8.8 


4.9 


Other 


7.1 


6.2 


7.6 


6.8 


7.1 


8.4 


7.2 


6.5 


7.0 


3.6 


8.4 


7.2 



Table A-lO.-Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combincd)-typc of teaching certificate, by program spe- 
cialty: 47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Agri- Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

Type of certificate Total culture education occupations economics occupations education industry Other 



Total 

(N«2,570).-.- 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Regular-...-.. 40.4 48.9 54.7 20.9 47.8 69.2 22.9 17.2 55.6 

Vocational ....... 44.3 39.4 31.6 55.4 43.9 19.1 57.0 66.5 16.7 

Temporary.---... 8.2 6.2 6.7 15.1 3.8 5.1 10.5 9.3 5.6 

Other 7.1 5.5 6.9 8.6 4.5 6.5 9.7 7.0 22.2 
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Tabic A-ll,— Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combined)— earnings, by selected characteristics: 47 States 

and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 



Percent 



Characteristic 


Median 


Total 


Under 

86,000 


86,000- 

86,999 


87,000- 

87,999 


88,000- 

88,999 


89,000- 

89,999 


810,000- 

810,999 


811,000 
and over 


Program specialty, total 




















(N-2,210) — — 


88,696 


100.0 


5.2 


13.7 


18.3 


18.3 


14.0 


11.8 


18.7 


Agriculture — 


9,021 


100.0 


1.5 


7.5 


18.4 


21.8 


18.0 


10.5 


22.2 


Distributive education, 


9,015 


100.0 


1.1 


11.0 


15.3 


22.3 


17.7 


11.3 


21.4 


Health occupations 


7,957 


100.0 


4.9 


21.6 


24.6 


19.1 


11.5 


7.0 


11.2 


Home economics 


7,798 


100.0 


11.3 


24.7 


17.6 


14.2 


10.9 


8.8 


12.6 


Office occupations 


8,986 


100.0 


5.4 


11.8 


14.5 


18.5 


12.6 


14.0 


23.1 


Technical education 


9,586 


100.0 


2.3 


4.6 


15.2 


18.4 


16.1 


18.0 


25.3 


Trade and industry 


8,342 


100.0 


9.5 


14.3 


21.6 


13.5 


11.5 


13.3 


16.3 


Age and sex, total 




















(N **2,183) 


8,705 


100.0 


5.1 


13.9 


18.2 


18.2 


14.1 


11.8 


18.7 


Under 30 years ..... 


7,296 


100.0 


10.5 


31.1 


28.3 


18.1 


7.3 


3.7 


1.0 


30-44 years 


8,830 


100.0 


4.1 


11.2 


17.3 


21.2 


16.1 


12.1 


18.0 


45 years and over,,. 


9,477 


100.0 


3.8 


9.2 


14.7 


15.2 


14.9 


14.9 


27.2 


Male, total — 


9,192 


100.0 


3.6 


9.3 


15.9 


18.0 


16.5 


14.0 


22.6 


Under 30 years.. 


7,627 


100.0 


6.2 


23.8 


31.9 


21.9 


10.0 


5.2 


1.0 


30-44 years 


9,285 


100.0 


3.2 


6.8 


13.3 


21.3 


19.0 


14.1 


22.3 


45 years and over 


10,005 


100.0 


2.9 


6.2 


12.3 


12.3 


16.2 


17.7 


32.4 


Female, total 


8,034 


100.0 


7.4 


20.5 


21.5 


18.5 


10.6 


8.5 


13.0 


Under 30 years-., 


6,855 


100.0 


15.7 


40.1 


23.8 


13.4 


4.1 


1.7 


1.2 


30-44 years „„„„ 


8,029 


100.0 


5.8 


19.1 


24.5 


20.9 


10.9 


8.5 


10.3 


45 years and over.. 


8,757 


100.0 


5.0 


13.1 


17.7 


18.8 


13.3 


11.5 


20.6 


Academic degree, total 




















(N-1,941) 


8,776 


100.0 


4.6 


13.5 


17.7 


18.3 


14.4 


11.6 


19.9 


Bachelor’s 


8,076 


100.0 


6.7 


19.8 


22.0 


19.7 


12.0 


10.2 


9.6 


Master’s,, 


10,012 


100.0 


.6 


2.8 


9.3 


18.5 


18.7 


15.6 


34.6 


Other 


7,632 


100.0 


9.8 


22.8 


27.6 


12.6 


11.0 


5.3 


11.0 


Teaching certificate, total 




















(N-1,941) 


8,776 


100.0 


4.6 


13.5 


17.7 


18.3 


14.4 


11.6 


19.9 


Regular 


9,132 


100.0 


3.9 


10.5 


15.6 


18.0 


14.3 


13.8 


23.8 


Vocational. ... ....... 


8,558 


100.0 


5.3 


17.2 


18.2 


16.8 


15.1 


9.3 


18.2 


Temporary 


7,902 


100.0 


8.3 


17.2 


27.1 


21.1 


10.5 


9.0 


6.8 


Other 


8,687 


100.0 


2.5 


9.3 


19.5 


27.1 


14.4 


12.7 


14.4 


Location of school, total 




















(N-2,210) 


8,696 


100.0 


5.2 


13.7 


18.3 


18.3 


14.0 


11.8 


18.7 


Large city - 


9,852 


100.0 


1.9 


8.6 


14.4 


15.4 


11.4 


16.4 


31.9 


Suburb of large city 


9,510 


100.0 


2.5 


10.8 


10.4 


16.2 


19.6 


10.8 


29.6 


Smaller city 


8,353 


100.0 


6.1 


15.9 


20.5 


21.1 


14.2 


10.3 


11.8 


Rural area 


7,784 


100.0 


10.5 


19.5 


25.4 


15.2 


14.1 


7.8 


7.4 



Table A-ll.— Vocational education teachers (all levels of instruction combined)— earnings by selected characteristics: 47 States 

and the District of Columbia, spring 1969— Continued 



Percent 



Characteristic Median 



Under 


$6,000- 


$7,000- 


$8,000- 


$9,000- 


$10,000- 


$11,000 


Total $6,000 


$6,999 


$ 7,999 


$8,999 


$9,999 


$10,999 


and over 



Type of school, total 

(N=2,210) 


8,696 


100.0 


5.2 


13.7 


18.3 


18.3 


14.0 


11.8 


18.7 


Regular/ comprehensive 


8,137 


100.0 


6.6 


20.6 


20.3 


18.5 


13.5 


9.4 


11.1 


Vocational/tcchnical, total. 


8,434 


100.0 


5.9 


11.2 


23.2 


22.3 


14.8 


11.6 


10.9 


Secondary 


8,011 


100.0 


13.2 


16.5 


20.2 


18.1 


16.5 


9.0 


6.6 


Postsccondary.. 


8,564 


100.0 


1.6 


9.0 


24.3 


26.8 


14.0 


12.8 


11.5 


Combined 


8,690 


100.0 


3.3 


7.3 


26.0 


19.3 


14.0 


13.3 


16.7 


Community/junior/scnior 




















colleges 


10,765 


100.0 


.6 


4.0 


7.1 


12.0 


13.2 


17.0 


46.0 


Size of school (enrollment), 




















total (N >“1,61 2) 


8,832 


100.0 


4.7 


13.1 


17.1 


18.2 


14.0 


13.3 


19.7 


1-499 enrollments 


7,817 


100.0 


8.9 


17.6 


26.2 


19.8 


13.9 


8.6 


4.9 


500-999 enrollments 


8,353 


100.0 


7.6 


13.8 


21.4 


19.6 


15.7 


12.8 


9.0 


1,000 enrollments and over 


9,691 


100.0 


2.0 


10.4 


12.2 


17.1 


12.0 


15.8 


30.5 


Years of teaching experience, 




















total (N * 1 ,835) 


8,857 


100.0 


3.7 


12.0 


17.6 


19.5 


14.8 


12.1 


20.3 


0-4 years 


7,857 


100.0 


6.8 


21.6 


25.2 


22.9 


11.3 


7.0 


5.1 


5-9 years 


8,835 


100.0 


3.1 


10.4 


18.5 


21.5 


16.9 


14.0 


15.6 


10-14 years 


9,905 


100.0 


2.1 


5.8 


11.9 


17.3 


14.3 


16.3 


32.3 


15-19 years 


10,036 


100.0 


1.1 


5.3 


16.0 


14.9 


12.2 


14.9 


35.6 


20 years and over.. 


9,992 


100.0 


1.4 


5.9 


7.6 


14.9 


20.4 


13.1 


36.7 


Years of vocational educa- 




















tion teaching experience, 




















total (N- 1,835) 


8,857 


100.0 


3.7 


12.0 


17.6 


19.5 


14.8 


12.1 


20.3 


0-4 years 


8,126 


100.0 


5.3 


19.3 


22.7 


22.2 


14.0 


8.5 


8.1 


5-9 years ........ 


9,205 


100.0 


2.7 


7.3 


15.6 


21.2 


16.1 


16.1 


21.1 


10-14 years ... 


10,000 


100.0 


2.7 


4.5 


13.5 


17.6 


11.7 


14.4 


35.6 


15-19 years 


10,761 


100.0 


.7 


3.0 


14.1 


11.1 


8.1 


17.0 


45.9 


20 years and over 


9, "69 


100.0 


1.9 


5.2 


7.6 


13.3 


22.7 


13.3 


36.0 
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Table A-12.— Secondary vocational education classes— selected characteristics, by program: 47 States and the District o£ Columbia, 

spring 1969 



Selected characteristics 


Total 


Agri- 

culture 


Distributive 

education 


Health 

occu- 

pations 


Home 

economics 


Office 

occu- 

pations 


Technical 

education 


Trades and 
industry 


Average class size (number) 


24 


17 


22 


20 


22 


26 


20 


22 


Class periods per week per course 


Average number 


4.5 


4.7 


4.2 


4.6 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


4.9 


Percent distribution: All 


levels, total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


One course 


4.9 


6.1 


5.8 


5.7 


6.5 


2.3 


4.0 


4.3 


Two courses 


7.9 


4.8 


5.9 


13.5 


8.7 


7.7 


9.8 


8.0 


Three courses 


12.2 


3.4 


24.1 


8.8 


8.3 


13.2 


14.5 


7.9 


Four courses 


4.7 


4.7 


4.4 


6.1 


4.8 


4.7 


6.3 


2.2 


Five courses „ - • 


47.1 


62.1 


50.5 


18.5 


65.7 


60.4 


21.6 


23.9 


Six courses or more 


23.2 


18.8 


9.3 


47.4 


6.0 


11.8 


43.9 


53.7 


Student movement (in percent) 


Membership, opening 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Pupil transfers, in 


3 


1 


5 


- 


4 


3 


3 


3 


Pupil transfers, out — 


6 


3 


9 


4 


6 


8 


7 


5 


School dropouts — 


5 


4 


4 


10 


3 


3 


3 


7 


Membership, closing (net) 


92 


94 


92 


86 


95 


92 


93 


91 


Successful completions ... „ , 


82 


88 


88 


78 


88 


87 


81 


65 
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r* 



Table A-13.— Secondary vocational education students— sex and age group, by program specialty; 47 States and the District of 

Columbia, spring 1969 [Percent distribution] 





Distributive 


Health 


Home 


Office 


Technical 


Trades and 


Age and sex 


Total Agriculture education 


occupations 


economics 


occupations 


education 


industry 



Total (X = 22,056) _ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



15 years and under 6.7 1"\3 .2 .8 23.6 2.6 2.1 1.3 

16-17 years 37.3 55.3 21.4 22.6 42.2 33.6 52.2 39.2 

18-19 years 50.3 26.2 73.2 5u.2 33.0 62.4 42.3 51.9 

20-29 years 4.4 1.1 4.9 15.5 1.0 1.2 3.2 6.6 

30 years and over 1.3 (*) .4 10.8 .2 .2 .2 .9 



Male 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



15 years and under 5.8 17.3 (>) 14.8 6.5 2.3 1.4 

16-17 years 41.5 55.5 18.3 27.3 24.1 39.9 52.4 39.7 

18-19 years 47.5 26.1 73.5 56.8 56.5 50.7 42.0 51.3 

20-29 years 4.7 1.1 7.8 13.6 3.7 2.4 3.3 6.6 

30 years and over .5 ( l ) .5 2.3 1.0 .4 ( l ) 1.0 



Female 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



15 years and under 7.6 18.2 .2 .9 24.0 2.0 .7 1.0 

16-17 years 33.3 36.4 24.5 22.4 42.8 32.7 50.4 36.3 

18-19 years. 52.9 40.9 73.1 50.0 32.2 64.0 46.0 55.3 

20-29 years 4.1 4.5 2.0 15.6 .9 1.0 2.2 7.0 

30 years and over , _ 2.1 ... _ .2 11.2 .1 .3 .7 .5 

1 Less than 0.05 percent. 



Table A-14.— Secondary vocational education students— grade in school, by sex and program: 47 States and the District of 

Columbia, spring 1969 [Percent distribution] 



Grade in school 



Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

Total Agriculture education occupations economics occupations education industry 



u 

73 



S 



V 

a 

a 

r V 

PM 



V 

13 

S 



V 

13 

s 

r V 

PM 



V 

V 

13 S 

m v 

A Pm 



v 

i 



V 

13 

S 

Pm 



3 



A 



V 

c5 



6 



V 



Pm 



v 

13 

S 



v 

13 

S 



r V 

Pm 



v 

13 



A 



v 

13 

S 

Pm 



v 

13 

£ 



v 

13 

S 



r V 

Pm 



Total 



(N = 21 ,791) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 


9th grade... 


9.2 


10.5 


28.7 


33.3 


.4 


.4 


1.3 


1.8 


17.6 


31.7 


8.5 


2.5 


1.7 


1.5 


2.7 


.5 


10th grade.. . 


19.9 


12.5 


30.5 


25.9 


2.6 


2.8 


7.5 


7.9 


6.5 


21.0 


18.6 


10.7 


24.4 


12.4 


20.3 


15.1 


11th grade... 


33.7 


25.7 


25.6 


18.5 


27.4 


29.3 


28.8 


26.3 


18.5 


19.3 


33.8 


25.5 


38.4 


40.1 


40.9 


40.6 


12th grade... 


37.3 


51.2 


15.2 


22.2 


69.5 


67.5 


62.5 


64.0 


57.4 


28.0 


39.1 


61.3 


35.4 


46.0 


36.2 


43.8 
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Table A-l 5,— Secondary vocational education students— current grade and year in program, by program: 47 States and the Dis- 
trict o £ Columbia, spring 1969 [Percent distribution] 



Current grade and 
year in program 



Distributive 

Total Agriculture education Health occupations 



Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


by 


within 


by 


within 


by 


within 


by 


within 


grade 


grade 


grade 


grade 


grade 


grade 


grade 


grade 



Total (N = 21 , 342) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



9th Grade 



9.2 100.0 27.7 100.0 



.4 100.0 1.6 100.0 



10th Grade 16.3 100.0 30.8 100.0 2.7 100.0 7.8 100.0 



First year 10.0 61.8 8.2 26.7 2.3 84.7 7.8 100.0 

Second year 6.2 38.2 22.6 73.3 .4 15.3 



11th Grade 30.0 100.0 26.0 100. 0 28.4 100.0 26.5 100.0 



First year 18.1 60.2 4.6 17.6 23.5 82.7 23.2 87.7 

Second year 6.2 20.7 3.0 11.6 4.2 14.9 3.2 12.0 

Third year 5.7 19.0 18.4 70.9 .7 2.4 .1 .2 



12th Grade 44.6 100.0 15.4 100.0 68.4 100.0 64.0 100.0 



First year 24.1 54.1 3.9 25.4 43.9 64.2 57.1 89.1 

Second year 10.7 23.9 11.6 10.0 21.4 31.4 6.2 9.8 

Third year 3.7 8.3 2.4 15.9 2.1 3.1 .1 .1 

Fourth year 6.1 13.7 7.5 48.6 .9 1.3 .6 1.0 



Home economics Office occupations Technical education Trades and industry 



Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

by within by within by within by within 

grade grade grade grade grade grade grade grade 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

9th Grade 30.2 100.0 3.2 100.0 1.6 100.0 1.8 100.0 

10th Grade 21.2 100.0 11.8 100.0 23.5 100.0 19.4 100.0 

First year 8.9 42.0 6.8 58.0 23.3 99.2 16.7 85.9 

Second year 12.3 58.0 4.9 42.0 .2 .8 2.7 14.1 

11th Grade 19.2 100.0 26.8 100.0 38.5 100.0 41.2 100.0 

First year 6.2 32.2 10.8 40.3 30.9 80.1 30.0 72.7 

Second year 6.1 31.6 7.4 27.7 7.4 19.3 9.7 23.6 

Third year 7.0 36.2 8.6 32.0 .2 .6 1.5 3.6 

12th Grade 29.4 100.0 58.2 100.0 36.3 100.0 37.6 100.0 

First year 11.0 37.5 28.8 49.4 15.1 41.5 16.9 45.0 

Second year 3.0 10.0 10.0 17.2 14.4 39.8 13.3 35.3 

Third year 3.4 11.5 6.0 10.2 5.7 15.7 5.0 13.3 

Fourth year 12.0 40.9 13.5 23.1 1.1 3.1 2.4 6.4 
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Table A-16.— Secondary vocational education students—year in program, by program: 47 States and the District of Columbia, 

spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 







Agri- 


Distributive 


Health 


Home 


Office 


Technical 


Trades and 


Year in program 


Total 


culture 


education 


occupations 


economics 


occupations 


education 


industry 


All years (N = 21,342). 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


First year 


61.4 


44.4 


70.2 


90.0 


56.3 


49.7 


70.9 


65.3 


Second year 


23.1 


27.2 


26.1 


9.4 


21.3 


22.4 


22.0 


25.7 


Third year 


9.4 


20.9 


2.8 


.1 


10.3 


14.5 


6.0 


6.5 


Fourth year 


6.1 


7.5 


.9 


.6 


12.0 


13.5 


1.1 


2.4 



Table A-17.— Secondary vocational education students— sex and marital status, by program: 47 States and the District of 

Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Distributive 


Home 


Office 


Technical 


Trades and 


Sex and marital status Total Agriculture education Health 


economics 


occupations 


education 


industry 



Total (N = 21,983). 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Never married 


96.0 


99.1 


96.7 


80.1 


98.5 


96.8 


99.2 


97.2 


Married 


3.4 


.6 


3.0 


16.8 


1.4 


2.9 


.7 


2.5 


Widowed 


.2 


.2 


( l ) 


.9 


.1 


.2 


.1 


.1 


Divorced 


.4 


.1 


.3 


2.3 


.1 


.2 


.1 


.2 


Male 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Never married 


98.2 


99.1 


97.2 


96.6 


98.1 


97.6 


99.2 


97.7 


Married 


1.5 


.6 


2.4 


3.4 


.9 


1.5 


.7 


2.0 


Widowed 


.1 


.2 


.1 .. 




.9 


.5 


.1 


.2 



Divorced- .2 .1 .3 .5 .1 .2 



Female 


... 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Never married 


93.9 


95.5 


96.2 


79.3 


98.5 


96.6 


99.2 


93.9 


Married 


5.3 .. 




3.5 


17.4 


1.4 


3.1 


.8 


5.8 


Widowed 


.2 




0) 


.9 


.1 


.1 






Divorced- 


.6 


4.5 


.2 


2.9 


.1 


.2 . 




.3 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 



Table A-18.— Vocational education students (all levels of instruction)— family income, by type and size of household: 47 States 

and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 







Family income 






With mother as 


Type and size of household 


Percent 








head of household 




distribution 


Under $3,000- 


$6,000- 


$10,000 


as percent of 




Total 


$3,000 $5,999 


$9,999 


and over 


students 



All students (N-27,980)... 




100.0 


9.7 


20.7 


35.0 


34.6 


7.4 


Living with parents or 
















guardian 


100.0 


100.0 


6.9 


18.8 


35.1 


39.1 


9.6 


2 in family 


2.1 


100.0 


18.6 


26.6 


34.7 


20.1 


43.6 


3 in family*. 


12.9 


100.0 


8.2 


20.6 


34.0 


37.2 


14.6 


4 in family 


22.4 


100.0 


4.9 


15.8 


35.4 


43.9 


8.2 


5 in family 


22.2 


100.0 


4.5 


16.0 


36.2 


43.3 


7.0 


6 in family 


15.1 


100.0 


5.0 


16.5 


36.2 


42.3 


6.7 


7 in family 


10.0 


100.0 


7.3 


19.7 


36.2 


36.8 


6.7 


8 or more in family- - 


14.4 


100.0 


11.5 


26.6 


32.8 


29.1 


8.2 


Head of own household 


100.0 


100.0 


19.2 


26.4 


33.2 


21.2 


4.4 


Self. 


15.1 


100.0 


42.3 


28.4 


22.0 


7.3 


2.6 


2 in family 


23.8 


100.0 


17.5 


32.5 


32.1 


17.9 


4.5 


3 in family. 


20.0 


100.0 


17.6 


28.8 


36.1 


17.5 


5.5 


4 in family - 


18.8 


100.0 


11.9 


19.3 


38.3 


30.4 


3.7 


5 in family 


11.6 


100.0 


12.0 


20.0 


36.0 


32.0 


4.3 


6 in family 


5.5 


100.0 


12.3 


21.3 


39.4 


27.1 


6.1 


7 in family - 


2.4 


100.0 


16.5 


30.6 


25.6 


27.3 


4.7 


8 or more in family 


2.8 


100.0 


16.3 


26.2 


29.8 


27.7 


7.8 


Other arrangement? 


100.0 


100.0 


9.5 


21.3 


36.6 


32.5 


1.0 


Self. 


2.4 


100.0 


55.4 


18.5 


16.3 


9.8 


4.2 


2 in family 


21.5 


100.0 


14.3 


30.6 


35.2 


20.0 


■ r.S 


3 in family - 


16.8 


100.0 


9.4 


26.4 


36.0 


28.2 


1.4 


4 in family 


23.8 


100.0 


6.7 


16.1 


38.0 


39.3 


.5 


5 in family-- - 


16.8 


100.0 


4.0 


12.9 


36.4 


46.7 


1.1 


6 or more in family 


18.8 


100.0 


6.9 


20.8 


40.0 


32.2 


1.4 



Table A-19.— Secondary vocational education students— family income, by location of household: 47 States and the District of 

Columbia, spring 1969 
f Percent distribution] 



Family income With mother as 

head of household, 

Location of household Under $3,000- $6,000- $10,000 as percent of 

Total $3,000 $5,999 $9,999 and over all students 



Total.. __(N = 10, 328) 100.0 8.1 21.2 35.7 35.0 12.0 



Large city 100.0 6.8 21.6 37.1 34.4 17.4 

Suburb 100.0 3.5 9.9 30.5 56.1 8.6 

Small city 100.0 6.9 19.6 37.6 35.9 13.4 

Rural area 100.0 12.1 27.5 34.9 25.6 8.6 



ERIC 
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Tabic A-20.— Secondary vocational education studcnts-ethnic group and sex, by program: 47 States and the District of Columbia, 

spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Ethnic group, and sex 


Total 


Agriculture 


Distributive 

education 


Health 

occupations 


Home 

economics 


Offee 

occupations 


Technical 

education 


Trades and 
industr/ 


Total. ...(N =21, 871)-. 


100.0 


103.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 ) 0.0 


100.0 


100 0 


American Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish-surnamed 

Americans 

All other groups 


2.6 

13.3 

.5 

3.7 

79.5 


2.9 

13.8 

.6 

1.7 

fcl.l 


2.7 

9.2 

6 

4.1 

83.3 


1.9 

23.0 

.2 

6.6 

68.3 


2.2 

13.1 

.4 

4.8 

79.5 


2.6 

7.1 

1.2 

4.7 

84.4 


1.6 

10.2 

.5 

1.4 
86 . j 


2 8 
21 7 
.1 

2 

72.4 


Male 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


American Indian — 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish-surnamed 

Americans 

All other groups 

Female. 


2.6 

13.5 

.4 

2.6 

80.9 


2.9 

13.7 

.6 

1.6 

81.2 


2.7 

8.7 
.3 

3.8 
84.5 

100.0 


2.3 

15.9 

6.8 

75.0 

100.0 


10.6 

1.0 

5.8 

82.7 

100.0 


3.5 

9.2 

1.2 

3.0 

83.0 


1.6 

10.1 

.5 

1.5 

86.3 


2.7 

18.3 

.2 

3.2 

75.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


American Indian 


2.3 


4.8 


2.6 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


1.5 


3.7 


Negro... 


14.1 


19.0 


9.8 


23.4 


13.2 

A 


6.9 

1 o 


10.9 


42.1 


Oriental 


.6 




.9 


.2 


.4 






■ 


Spanish-surnamed 
Americans 


4.8 


4.8 


4.4 


6.6 


4.7 


4.9 


.7 


1.4 


All other groups 


78.1 


71.4 


82.3 


68.0 


79.4 


84.6 


86.9 


52.7 
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Table A-21.— Vocational education students (secondary and postsecondary)— hours worked by employed students, by sex and 

age group: 47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 19G9 
[Percent distribution] 



Worked 


oww an u a^ giuu^ 


1-14 hours 


15-34 hours 


35 hours or more 


Total... _(N« 13 ,243) 


18.2 


56.0 


25.8 


15 years and under ., 


50.5 


28.6 


20.9 


16-17 years 


29.9 


55.2 


14.9 


18-19 years 


16.7 


63.3 


20.0 


20-29 years 


13.9 


50.3 


35.9 


30-39 years ........... 


9.0 


28.1 


62.° 


40 years and over- 


10.6 


30.6 


58.8 


Male 


14.8 


52.6 


32.5 


15 years and under ... 


41.4 


33.3 


25.3 


16-17 years ........ 


26.7 


56.2 


17.1 


18-19 years. 


13.1 


60.2 


26.7 


20-29 years 


10.6 


46.8 


42.6 


30-39 years ... 


2.4 


17.8 


79.8 


40 years and over... 


4.6 


13.7 


81.7 


Female 


23.8 


61.5 


14.7 


15 years and under 


67.3 


19.8 


12.9 


16-17 years 


37.4 


53.1 


9.6 


18-19 years 


20.9 


67.0 


12.1 


20-29 years 


22.2 


59.2 


18.6 


30-39 vears ... 


20.6 


46.0 


33.3 


40 years and over 


14.6 


41.7 


43.7 
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Table A-22.— Vocational education students (secondary and postsecondary)— work-study relationship of employed students, by 

program: 47 States and the District o£ Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



** 







Agri- 


Distributive 


Health 


Home 


Office 


Technical 


Trades ar.d 


Work-study relationship 


Total 


culture 


education 


occupations 


economics 


occupations 


education 


industry 


Employed students 


















(N-17,873). 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Jobs related to program ,,, 


32.7 


64.4 


24.5 


46.5 


31.7 


29.7 


23.9 


:»o . 4 


Cooperative-education > 


23.7 


6. 3 


60.5 


14.3 


5.7 


18.0 


3.0 


11.0 


Jobs unrelated to program. 


43.6 


29.3 


15.0 


39.1 


62.6 


52.3 


73.1 


58.6 



Table A-23.— Secondary vocational 


education students— number of courses taken by students, by program: 47 States and the 
District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 


Number of courses 


Total 


Agriculture 


Distributive 

education 


Health 

occupations 


Home 

economics 


Office 

occupations 


Technical 

education 


Trades and 
industry 


Total (N T -22,308), 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 course 


11.8 


11.5 


4.3 


26.7 


7.7 


4.8 


16.1 


20.0 


2 courses 


1.9 


1.2 


2.9 


1.8 


.5 


2.5 


2.7 


1.8 


3 courses 


10.2 


1.8 


18.8 


16.5 


1.4 


11.5 


6.6 


12.6 


4 courses- - — — „„ 


22.2 


10.9 


32.3 


28.6 


5.7 


13.7 


25.7 


36.3 


5 courses or more 


53.9 


74.6 


41.6 


26.4 


84.6 


67.5 


48.9 


29.3 


Average (number) 


4.4 


4.7 


4.2 


3.4 


5.2 


4.8 


4.1 


3.6 
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Table A-24.— Vocational education students (secondary and postscrondary)— student plans after completing program, by program 

and year of completion: 47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 

[I’crcent distribution] 



Year of completion 






Distributive 


Health 


Home 


Office 


Technical 


Trades and 


and student plans 


Total 


Agriculture 


education 


occupations 


economics 


occupations 


education 


industry 


All years 


















Total students 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Seek employment 


51.8 


37.8 


46.1 


77.3 


32.4 


60.4 


47.9 


53.7 


In field of training. _ 


(44.9) 


(29.4) 


(37.1) 


(74.4) 


(18.4) 


(54.8) 


(45.0,1 


(47.4) 


In another field 


(6.9) 


(8.4) 


(9.0) 


(2.9) 


(14.0) 


(5.6) 


(2.8; 


(6.3) 


Continue education. 


(34.6) 


(41.6) 


(38.4) 


18.1 


54.1 


31.8 


33.9 


28.9 


Not work 


(8.3) 


(8.7) 


• 7 . 1 ) 


(4.4) 


(21.2) 


(7.8) 


(7.8) 


(4.5) 


Get part-time job 


(26.3) 


(32.8) 


(31.3) 


(13.7) 


(32.9) 


(24.0) 


(26.1) 


(24.4) 


Join Armed Forces...... 


7.4 


14.7 


7.9 


1.1 


1.7 


2.3 


12.8 


12.9 


Other 


6.2 


6.0 


7.6 


3.5 


11.8 


5.5 


5.5 


4.5 


1969 


















Total students 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Seek employment 


49.7 


36.8 


40.8 


75.3 


27.7 


58.3 


45.8 


52.8 


In field of training,. . 


(41.3) 


( 26 . 8 ) 


(29.1) 


(71.6) 


(13.2) 


(52.7) 


(41.1) 


(44.5) 


In another field 


(8.4) 


(10.0) 


(11.7) 


(3.7) 


(14.4) 


(5.6) 


(4.7) 


(8.3) 


Continue, education 


37.6 


41.5 


42.0 


19.7 


59.0 


35.0 


37.5 


30.3 


Not work, ......... 


(10.2) 


(8.1) 


(8.1) 


(5.5) 


(25.3) 


(9.7) 


(9.8) 


(4.8) 


Get part-time job... 


(27.4) 


(33.4) 


(33.8) 


(14.2) 


(33.7) 


(25.3) 


(27.7) 


(25.5) 


Join Armed Forces 


6.2 


16.9 


8.9 


.6 


1.5 


1.7 


11.8 


12.4 


Other.. ... 


6.4 


4.8 


8.2 


4.4 


11.8 


5.0 


4.9 


4.5 


1970 


















Total students.... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Seek employment- 


57.1 


45.1 


53.9 


80.6 


45.9 


64.9 


50.3 


51.6 


In field of training- - 


(52.6) 


(38.7) 


(48.8) 


(78.9) 


(35.7) 


(59.6) 


(48.7) 


(46.9) 


In another field 


(4.5) 


(6.4) 


(5.1) 


(1.7) 


(10.1) 


(5.3) 


(1.6) 


(4.7) 


Continue education 


29.6 


36.1 


33.2 


15.4 


39.7 


26.5 


31.1 


30.8 


Not work 


(5.8) 


(7.6) 


(5.5) 


(2.9) 


(13.3) 


(5.1) 


(6.8) 


(4.8) 


Get part-time job 


(23.8) 


(28.6) 


(27.7) 


(12.4) 


(26.4) 


(21.4) 


(24.3) 


(26.0) 


Join Armed Forces 


7.8 


13.5 


6.6 


1.6 


2.0 


2.5 


13.0 


12.9 


Other 


5.5 


5.3 


6.2 


2.4 


12.4 


6.1 


5.6 


4.6 


1971 


















Total students 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(>) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Seek employment- 


47.9 


30.9 


57.9 




37.3 


56.7 


45.9 


61.2 


In field of training- - 


(41.0) 


(23.0) 


(53.9) 


- r . „ e «. u 


(19.7) 


(51.0) 


(44.1) 


(55.8) 


In another field 


(6.9) 


(7.9) 


(3.9) 


- , 


(17.7) 


(5.7) 


(1.8) 


(5.4) 


Continue education 


35.9 


50.0 


29.5 


t r a 


50.2 


31.8 


33.4 


21.3 


Not work 


(7.3) 


(11.5) 


(5.5) 


* 4 „ , u _ — 


(12.9) 


(5.9) 


(6.4) 


(3.0) 


Get part-time job 


(28.5) 


(38.5) 


(24.0) 


- 


(37.3) 


(25.9) 


(27.0) 


(18.3) 


Join Armed Forces 


10.4 


13.4 


4.7 




2.2 


5.9 


14.2 


14.3 


Other - ------ 


5.8 


5.6 


7.9 


.. 


10.2 


5.6 


6.5 


3.2 
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Table A-24.— Vocational education students (secondary and poslsccondary)— student plans after completing program, by program 
and year of completion: 47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969— Continued 

[Percent distribution] 



Year of completion Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

and student plans Total Agriculture education occupations economics occupations education industry 



1972 

Total students.... 100.0 100.0 (l) ( l ) 100.0 (») 



Seek employment 43.0 37.4 ....... ..... 30.0 ... 

In field of training (33.4) (27.0) ... (13.6) 

In another field (9.6) (10.3) ..... (16.5) ....... 

Continue education 40.7 44.9 .... ................. 54.7 

Not work.... (9.2) (8.9) ...... ....... ........ (18.1) .... — 

Get part-time job 31.5 (36.0) - „ . ... (36.6) ... 

Join Armed Forces (9.6) 14.7 ....... 1.2 .. .... 

Other 6.7 3.0 ...... ....... ..... . 14.6 



1973 

Total students 100.0 0) 0) (*) (*) (') 



Seek employment. 37.6 

In field of training.. (32.4) 

In another field (5.2) 

Continue education 22.9 

Not work. .... (6.2) 

Get part-time job (16-7) 

Join Armed Forces. 12.9 

Other. 26.7 




( l ) 



(>) 



0 ) 



(>) 



1 — 

1 Insufficient number of responses for useful statistical conclusions. 



Table A-25.— Secondary vocational education students— educational level of head of household, by program of student: 47 States 

and the District of Columbia, spring I9G9 
[Percent distribution] 



Educational level of Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trade and 

head of household Total Agriculture education occupations economics occupations education industry 



Total (N==22,308)_ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 



8th grade or less 27.5 36.3 23.5 26.5 29.8 24. '« 21.1 30.2 

Some high school 21.4 19.5 21.5 21.1 19.3 22.1 20.5 24.7 

Completed high school.*. 30.5 28.8 31.9 31.1 27.9 30.8 38.1 29.2 

Some college 7.5 5.3 8.7 10.1 7.4 8.6 7.8 5.4 

Completed 2- or 4-ycar 

college 9.0 6.3 10.9 8.4 11.3 9.2 9.6 6.0 

Other 4.1 3.7 3.5 2.9 4.3 4.5 2.8 4.5 
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Table A-2G.— Secondary vocational education students— occupation o£ head o£ household, by program o£ student: 47 States and 

the District of Columbia, spring 1969 
[Percent distribution] 



Occupation of head 
of household 


Total 


Agricultui e 


Distributive 

education 


Health 

occupations 


Home 

economics 


Office 

occupations 


Technical 

education 


Trades and 
industry 


Total (N = 22,308)_ 


100.0 


100. C 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional/ tech nical — 


15.0 


10.6 


16.0 


15.0 


18.6 


15.9 


15.7 


11.2 


Farmer, farm manager- - 


,9 


1.7 


1.2 


.2 


.3 


2.1 


.1 


.1 


Manager, official 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.1 


2.8 


1.7 


1.1 


Clerical 


5.6 


5.0 


6.8 


4.5 


5.5 


5.5 


5.1 


5.6 


Sales 


2.2 


1.1 


3.2 


2.2 


3.2 


2.3 


2.3 


1.0 


Craftsman, foreman _ 


47.5 


47.2 


46.1 


46.5 


47.3 


46.0 


52.3 


50.3 


Operative 


12.6 


14.8 


11.3 


12.9 


10.9 


10.8 


12.5 


15.6 


Private household. 


.3 


.6 


.2 


.7 


.3 


.2 




.4 


Service, except private 


















household 


11.1 


11.8 


11.4 


13.4 


9.2 


10.4 


9.3 


11.9 


P’^irm nhnr/»r 


.1 


.3 








.2 






laborer except farm 
















or mine 


2.7 


4.9 


1.9 


2.5 


2.4 


3.8 


.9 


2.7 
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Appendix B 



Technical Note 



The purpose of this survey was to obtain national 
estimates of the characteristics of the teachers and 
enrollces in the vocational education programs in 
the United States in the spring of 1969. 

The population of inquiry consisted of all the 
full- and part-time teachers of vocational education 
courses at the secondary, postsecondary, and adult 
levels and the students enrolled in their courses. 

The sample design provided for a two-stage strat- 
ified cluster sample. In the first stage, the population 
of teachers was stratified by the three levels (sec- 
ondary, postsecondary, and adult) and by the seven 
vocational education programs (agriculture, dis- 
tributive education, health occupations, home eco- 
nomics, office occupations, technical education, and 
trades and industry)— 21 strata in all, A simple 
random sample of teachers was then selected from 
each stratum. 

In the second stage, one of the courses of the 
teachers selected in the sample in the first stage, 
which was in session during the survey week, April 
28 to May 2, 1969, was selected in a random manner 
and all of the students in that course were included 
in the sample. 

The size of the teacher sample in each of the 21 
strata was based on the administrative requirement 
that the number of students to be included in the 
second stage of the sample should be about 100,000 
and that the estimate of the percentage of teachers 
having a major characteristic of interest would have 
an absolute error of not more than 10 percent at 
the 95-percent confidence limit. 

Sampling ratios. It was possible to obtain a count 
of the total number of teachers in each of the 21 
strata for the year 1967 from the annual report 
submitted by the States, 1 With this information, the 
sample sizes needed to meet the above requirements 
were determined and the sampling ratio for each 
stratum was computed. To cover potential substi- 
tutions or alternates for nonresponding teachers, the 
sampling ratios were doubled. The doubled sam- 
pling ratios, by level and by program, are shown 
in the following table: 

1 Vocational and Technical Education Annual Report, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1967. 



Level 

Post’ 

Program Secondary secondary Adult 



Agriculture 


22 


2 


13 


Distributive education . . 


7 


1 


11 


Health occupations 


1 


8 


3 


Home economics . 


42 


2 


30 


Office occupations . 


44 


10 


17 


Technical education . 


2 


14 


9 


Trades and industry 


30 


18 


51 



Sampling frame. The development of the sampling 
frames to be used in the selection of the teachers 
and the actual selection of the sample of teachers 
were done by the coordinators in the various States, 
They were instructed to make a listing of all the 
vocational education teachers in their State for each 
of the 21 strata. For the purpose of the survey, all 
full- and part-time teachers were to be listed in their 
appropriate strata in whatever order that was com- 
patible witli the recordkeeping system in their 
State, For example, if they had a separate listing 
of part-time teachers, it could follow the list of 
full-time teachers in that stratum. In addition, the 
coordinators were to supply a total count, by strata, 
of all the vocational educational teachers in their 
State, 

The teacher sample. In order to select the teachers 
in each stratum, the coordinators were provided 
with sampling ratios and a procedure, based on the 
total number of teachers in the stratum, of deter- 
mining a random starting point. After this random 
start, the teachers were selected in a systematic 
manner based on the sampling ratio that was appro- 
priate for that stratum, 

Selection of teachers for inclusion in the sample 
required two steps: first a panel of teachers was 
selected by applying the doubled ratios in each cell. 
For example, a teacher who taught an agriculture 
course at the secondary level had one chance in 22 
of being selected for the panel, while the teacher 
who taught an agriculture course at the postsecond- 
ary level had one chance in two of being selected. 
The second step was to select alternate teachers 
from the panel starting with the first name on the 
list. This procedure provided the sample in accord- 



»* 



ance with the original sampling ratios. The remain- 
ing teachers on the panel were held in reserve to 
substitute as needed if the immediately preceding 
teacher on the list did not respond to the survey. 
Sample control numbers. Each teacher in the panel 
was assigned a sample control number as a means 
of maintaining a central receipt control system. 
This eight-digit number identified the State, pro- 
gram, level, and serial number of each sample 
teacher (or alternate). (See appendix D for the 
various coding systems used.) The control numbers 
were also used to identify students in the sample 
with their respective teachers. 

In three States— California, Maryland, and New 
Jersey— the method used to select the teachers re- 
quired a somewhat different selection procedure be- 
cause of problems in the availability of the data in 
the form necessary to carry out the technique used 
in the other States. However, the probability of a 
teacher being selected in the sample from these 
three States was the same as that for the teachers 
in the other States. 

The student sample. The method used to select the 
classes to be included in the second stage was based 
on the number of classes that the sample teacher 
taught during the sample week and the initial of 
the teacher’s surname. If the teacher taught only 
one class, then that class was in the sample and all 
the students therein were included in the sample. 
If two or more classes were taught, then, depending 
on the teacher’s initial, the class to be included was 



based on a random selection table where each class 
had the same probability of being selected. Again, 
all students in the selected class were included in 
the sample. 

Method of collection. An informational letter was 
sent to the principal of each school in which sample 
teachers were located, and kits were sent to each 
teacher selected for inclusion in the sample. Teacher 
kits contained a letter, instructions, OE course 
codes, one teacher questionnaire, 30 student ques- 
tionnaires, and a return envelope. (See appendix C 
for sample copies of these inserts.) Teachers were 
asked to complete the teacher questionnaire and to 
have each member of the class selected for inclusion 
in the sample complete a student questionnaire. 
Processing returns. Processing teacher and student 
questionnaires involved several steps: preliminary 
review, logging, editing, coding, and tabulating. 
Each step required carefully prepared specifications 
to insure close quality control. Responses differing 
from specifications were reviewed to determine if 
any of the information on the form could be sal- 
vaged. Teacher and student forms were retained as 
a package until all processing steps were completed. 
Preliminary review. As each teacher-student pack- 
age arrived, the forms were reviewed to determine 
if they satisfied certain specifications. If they con- 
formed, the package went on to be logged. The 
following tabulation lists the specifications, the 
method of checking, and the disposition of the 
forms if they did not conform: 



Disposition, if not conforming— 

Requirement Method of checking Before June 15 After June 15 



Teachei and student 
forms should include 
certain items; other 
items optional. 

Only one class 
should be surveyed. 



Only one teacher 
should report for 
each class. 



All items should be 
completed except 
optional items. 2 

Sample class and num- 
ber of student returns 
should conform with 
information on teacher 
form as being class 
surveyed. 

Only one teacher form 
should appear in each 
teacher-student package. 



If four or more 
nonoptional items 
incomplete, forms 
returned to teacher. 

Forms returned to 
teacher for selection of 
sample class, if unable 
to determine in Office 
of Education. 

Extra teacher form 
deleted. 



Forms accepted as is. 



Acceptance determined 
by Office of Education 
on individual basis. 



Extra teacher form 
deleted. 



-Optional items generally concerned those items identified as personal, such as family size, income, and education on the stu- 
dent forms and school information on the teacher forms. 
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Disposition, if not conforming— 



t* 



Before June 15 



Requirement 

Level of class should 
be same as level for 
which teacher was 
selected. 

Program of class should 
be same as program 
for which teacher was 
selected. 

Teacher form should 
be accompanied by 
completed student 
forms. 



Method of checking 

Third digit of sample 
control number (SCN) 
should be same as 
program of class 
sampled, 

4th and 5th digits of 
SCN should be same as 
program of class 
sampled. 

Visual, 



Forms returned to 
teacher with request to 
sample correct class. 



Forms returned to 
teacher with request to 
sample correct class. 



Teacher requested to 
select sample class 
and return completed 
student forms. 



After June 15 

Third digit of SCN 
changed to conform 
with level of class, if 
that cell was not 
already filled, 

4tli and 5tli digits of 
SCN changed to con- 
form with program of 
class, if that cell was 
not already filled. 

Teacher form deleted. 



Logging. After the preliminary review, certain in- 
formation from the forms was logged on the master 
control list. Log sheets were prepared for each State 
participating in the survey by listing the names of 
teachers selected for the sample and their sample 
control numbers ir consecutive order by level and 
program. Log sheet column headings were as 
follows: 

Receipt— checkmark to show receipt. 

Number of students in sample class— each stu- 
dent had the same sample control number as 
his teacher, plus a two-digit number added 
by the logging clerk. 

Number of classes taught by the sample 
teacher— as determined from the teacher 
form. 

Special needs— checkmark to indicate inclusion 
of a “special needs” note from the teacher. 

Editing and coding. The process of editing and 
coding teacher and student forms was let on con- 
tract with a private firm. Detailed requirements on 
the specifications of editing and coding were pro- 
vided by the National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics. Editing required reviewing all forms for 
consistency or logica 1 sequence within each form 
itself and among the forms making up each teacher- 
student package, checking the forms for no-response 
or multiple-response items, and changing word 
responses to numerical responses. 

Coding required the use of two different coding 
systems: 3 the vocational education program and 

3 See appendix D for the codes and their reference sources. 



course codes and the occupational codes. Program 
codes had to be verified on both the teacher forms 
and the student forms. Course codes had to be 
verified on the teacher forms and inserted on the 
student forms. Occupational codes were inserted on 
the student forms only. 

Tabulating. Information on the edited and coded 
questionnaire forms was tabulated in accordance 
with table specifications established by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics. The process of 
machine tabulation was let on contract with a 
private firm. 

Coverage. Forty-seven States 4 and the District of 
Columbia participated in the national sample sur- 
vey of vocational education teachers and students. 
These States reported a universe total of 118,601 
full-time and part-time teachers at all levels and 
programs. More than half of the teachers were 
reported as assigned to the secondary level, nearly 
a fifth to the postsecondary level, and more than a 
fourth to the adult level. The sample ratios were 
based on the 1967 Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation Annual Report. These ratios were then ap- 
plied to the total number of teachers in 1969 to 
get the required sample, which consisted of nearly 
4,500 teachers, or 3.8 percent of the total number. 
About 40 percent of the sample represented the 
secondary level, 35 percent the postsecondary level, 
and nearly 25 percent the adult level. (See appendix 
table B-l for the numbers of teachers, by level 
and program.) 

* Illinois, Indiana, and New York were not included in the 
survey because of technical difficulties. 





Table B-L— Vocational education tcachcrs-total in sampling frame, sample size, and usable returns, by level and program: 

47 States and the District of Columbia, spring 1969 



Level and program 


Total 1 


Sample size 




Usable returns 


in sampling 
frame 


Number Percent of total 


Number 


Percent of sample 


Total 


118,601 


4,472 


3.8 


2,574 


57.6 


Secondary 


63,968 


1,823 


2.8 


1,299 


71.3 


Agriculture 


9,167 


239 


2.6 


186 


77.8 


Distributive education 


3,667 


268 


7.3 


229 


85.4 


Health occupations 


733 


341 


46.5 


143 


41.9 


Hone economics 


17,998 


242 


1.3 


186 


76.9 


Office occupations 


19,374 


246 


1.3 


197 


80.1 


Technical education 


613 


138 


22.5 


96 


69.6 


Trades and industry 


12,416 


349 


2.8 


257 


73.6 


Other 




— 


— 


5 


— 


Postsecondary - 


22,037 


1,604 


7.3 


914 


57.0 


Agriculture- 


539 


129 


23.9 


63 


48.8 


Distributive education.. — 


943 


386 


40.9 


162 


42.0 


Health occupations 


3,622 


229 


6.3 


159 


69.4 


Home economics 


423 


143 


33.8 


59 


41.3 


Office occupations- 


4,206 


266 


6.3 


177 


66.5 


Technical education 


4,799 


196 


4.1 


135 


68.9 


Trades and industry 


7,505 


255 


3.4 


148 


58.0 


Other 




— 


— 


11 


— 


Adult 


32,596 


1,045 


3.2 


361 


34.5 


Agriculture 


3,290 


136 


4.1 


25 


17.6 


Distributive education 


2,139 


197 


9.2 


42 


21.3 


Health occupations 


1,035 


151 


14.6 


95 


62.0 


Home economics 


5,901 


140 


2.4 


44 


31.4 


Office occupations 


4,942 


167 


3.4 


56 


33.5 


Technical education 


2,036 


107 


5.3 


27 


35 . 2 


Trades and industry 


13,253 


147 


1.1 


70 


47.6 


Other 




— 


— 


2 





1 Excludes Illinois, Indiana, and New York. Number of teachers by level and program were furnished by States and represent their listings 
of teachers at the time of the survey. 




Response. Of the 4,472 teachers selected for inclu- 
sion in the sample, 2,574 or 57.6 percent returned 
completed teacher and student packages that were 
acceptable for the survey. Among the three levels, 
the rate of return for secondary teachers (71.3 per- 
cent) was twice that of adult teachers (34,5 percent); 
for postsecondary teacher*, it was afyout midway at 
57 percent. The rate of return among the seven 
programs within the levels showed even wider 
variation, ranging from nearly 1 8 percent for adult 
agriculture to about 85 percent for secondary dis- 
tributive education. (See appendix table B-l for 
numbers and percentages of sample size and usable 
returns.) 

Nonresponse. Nearly 1,900 (42 percent) of he 
teacher-student packages sent out as part of the 
sample were not used. The great majority (70 per- 
cent) of the unused forms were “lost”— not returned. 
Time did not permit asking alternates to substitute 
for these nonrespondents because the cutoff date of 
the survey coincided with the end of the school year 
in most States and because the individual non- 
respondents were not known until after the cutoff 
date. 

Of the remaining 30 percent of the unused forms 
(576 of the total), more than half were returned 
either by the Post Office as undeliverable or by the 
teacher with no reason for incompletion. If known 
before the June 15 cutoff date, substitutions were 



made as soon as the individual teacher was identi- 
fied as a nonrespondent. Most of the remainder 
(46 percent) of the unused forms came primarily 
from teachers who said their classes were no longer 
in session, a reflection of the late start of the survey. 
It can reasonably be assumed that many of the 
forms undeliverable by the Post Office were also 
those belonging to teachers whose classes were no 
longer in session. (See appendix table B-2 for more 
details on nonrespondents.) 

Reliability of the estimates. Since the estimates are 
based on a sample, they may differ somewhat from 
the figures that would have been obtained if a 
complete census had been taken using the same 
schedules, instructions, and procedures. As in any 

*vey work, the results are subject to errors of 
response and of reporting as well as being subject 
to sampling variability. 

The standard error is primarily a measure of 
sampling variability; that is, of the variations that 
occur by chance because a sample rather than the 
whole of the population is surveyed. The standard 
error does not measure as such any systematic 
biases in the data. The chances are about 68 out 
of 100 that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census figure by less than 
the standard error. The chances are about 95 out 
of 100 that the difference would be less than twice 
the standard error. 



Table B-2.— Unused teacher forms and substitutions made for nonresponse, by level: 47 States and the District of Columbia, 

spring 1969 



Substitutions for nonresponse 1 



Level 



Total 

unused 

teacher 

forms 



Unknown 

“lost” 



U 

o 

x> 



3 

y 
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Reasons given by teachers for 
not completing forms 



o 

a 

w 

3 

o 



G 

O 



bO 
G 
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v 
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O ‘3 • 
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bo 
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** 2 
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Total 1,898 1,322 69.5 576 248 65 263 165 69 29 



Secondary 524 383 73.1 141 58 36 47 30 14 3 

Postsccondary 690 532 77.1 158 58 14 86 41 36 9 

Adult 684 407 59.5 277 132 15 130 94 19 17 





^ternates were substituted for most of these groups, 



f*. 



Table B-3 shows the standard errors of estimated 
percentages of secondary vocational education 
teachers for the different programs. 

Illustration: Appendix table A-l shows that 89,9 
percent of the secondary vocational education teach- 
ers in trades and industry were male. The standard 



error for this percentage as shown in table B-3 is 
approximately 1,85 percent. Consequently, chances 
are 68 out of 100 that the estimated 89,9 percent 
would be within 1,85 percent of a complete census 
figure, and chances are 95 out of 100 that the esti- 
mate would be within 3,70 p. ,■> nt of a census figure. 



Table B-3,— Standard errors of estimated percentages of secondary vocational education teachers: 47 States and the District of 

Columbia, spring 1969, 

(68 chances out of 100) 



All Distributive Health Home Office Technical Trades and 

Estimated percentage combined Agriculture education occupations economics occupations education industry 



2 or 98 0.37 1.01 0.89 1.02 1.01 0.99 1.35 0.86 

5 or 95 59 1.58 1.39 1.60 1.59 1.54 2.10 1.34 

10 or 90 82 2.17 1.92 2.17 2.19 2.12 2.89 1.85 

25 or 75 1.19 3.14 2.77 3.19 3.16 3.07 4.17 2.67 

50 1.37 3.63 3.20 3.68 3.65 3.54 4.81 3.09 
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Sample Forms and Instructions 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

BUREAU OF ADULT, VOCATIONAL, AND LIBRARY PROGRAMS 



PROGRAM MEMORANDUM — AVL (V) 69-31 DATE: December 27, 1968 

SENT BY: Dr. Leon P. Minear 

Director, Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

SENT TO: Executive Officer, State Board for Vocational Education 

State Directors of Vocational Education 
Regional Directors, AVLP 
VTE Program Officers 
Headquarters Staff 

SUBJECT: Proposed Survey of Characteristics of Vocational Education Students 

and Teachers 

The National Center for Educational Statistics, with the cooperation of 
DVTE, is planning a survey of vocational education students and teachers. 

The purpose of the survey is to obtain vocational education data needed to 
fill gaps in information pointed out so emphatically in the 1968 report of 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The purpose of this bulletin 
is to describe the plan proposed, to ask for your comments, and to request 
your cooperation in conducting the survey when it is put into final form. 

The plan we have developed, which has been partially tested in three States, 
calls for a sample of teachers to be picked in each State, a form to be 
filled out by the teacher, and another form to be filled out by the students 
in one of their classes. In the pretest it took the teacher about 30 
minutes to fill out the teacher form and about 15 minutes to administer the 
student form in the class. Thus, from a sample of about 5,000 of the 125,000 
teachers and from about 100,000 of the 7,000,000 students we can obtain 
information for the seven vocational fields and the three levels of voca- 
tional education (secondary, postsecondary, and adult). This procedure 
will involve much less burden on the States and on the teachers than any 
other method we could plan and will provide information that will be useful 
to you and to us. If we were to estimate totals (in less detail) for each 
State, we would need a larger sample, about 20,000 teachers and 400,000 
students. 

The present draft of the three questionnaires is attached. The procedure 
for picking the sample will involve the cooperation of the State Offices. 

The sample will be picked by applying a sampling rule to State-wide lists of 
teachers by field and level. If you do not have such lists, a sample of 
schools that offer vocational programs will be picked and then we will 
sample the faculty within these schools. 

After the sample is picked the forms and instructions must be distributed 
to the teachers selected, and procedures followed to make sure they complete 
the forms and administer the tests. Since this is a sample survey and each 
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person represents a group, it is important that the response be controlled 
to make sure the person selected answers. The exact details of the mailing 
and control will be worked out State-by-State. If you prefer, the entire 
procedure for the teachers in your State can be handled in the State effice. 
However, if you prefer, after the sample is selected, the procedure can 
be taken over by Washington. In any event, all editing, coding, and 
tabulating will be done by the National Center for Educational Statistics 
in Washington. 

We weuld appreciate, at this stage, any comment on either the procedure er 
the content of the form. Our present thinking is to do a national sample 
this spring because it would provide useful information on the national 
program. Our resources are too limited to cover all States on a Sts^e-by- 
State basis and the smaller national sample would provide an opportunity to 
thoroughly test the procedure before we try for State-by-State data. 

It would be very helpful if you would designate a member of your staff to 
cooperate with us on this survey and to coordinate this activity within 
your State. We will keep him in touch with developments so that your 
State's needs will get full consideration. 

The information collected will be used for statistical purposes only and 
will not be part of any individual record . This is important to safeguard 
the rights of individuals. Any comments or suggestions you care to make 
on these forms* will be appreciated. 

Your cooperation is sincerely appreciated. Please send the name of the 
responsible staff member and your comments as soon as possible to Mr, Morris 
U liman, Chief, Adult and Vocational Studies Branch, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, Office of Education, phone 962-6791. We would 
appreciate hearing from you no later than January 8, 1969. 



Attachment 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 




NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 



March 20, 1969 



REFER TO: 

DSPA-AVSB 



(SAMPLE LETTER TO STATE COORDINATORS) 



Attached is the memorandum covering the general plan for the 
forthcoming Survey of Characteristics of Vocational Education 
Teachers and Students, outlined in Program Memorandum AVL (V) 
69-31, dated December 27, 1968. Appendix 1, Selecting the Sample 
of Teachers, is also enclosed. 

The forms for this survey have been revised, taking suggestions 
from you and others into account, and are now under review by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget from whom prior approval must be 
obtained before a Federal agency can conduct a survey. In view of 
the time schedule, the Center has received permission from the 
Bureau of the Budget to send you the enclosed memorandum des- 
cribing the general outline of the survey and Appendix 1 describing 
the method of choosing the teacher sample. Appendixes 
and copies of the content of the forms as approved will be sent to 
you as soon as approval for the survey is granted. 

In order for the survey to enter the data collection phase as rapidly 
as possible, we would appreciate your arranging for the sample 
selection and sending the requested information on the included form 
as soon as possible. You will note that we have kept to the categories 
which are needed for preparing the annual vocational education 
report on teachers. 
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If there are any questions regarding the attached materials or the 
procedures, please write or call Mr. Morris B. Ullman, (202) 
962-6791. 

May I express my personal thanks for your cooperation in assisting 
us with this study. 



Sincerely yours, 



Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Statistics 




Enclosures - 



ERIC 
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Survey of Characteristics of Vocational Education Teachers and Students 



MEMORANDUM TO: State Coordinators 
SUBJECT: Outline of procedures 

We are pleased to learn of your designation as coordinator for 
your State to work with us on the Survey of Characteristics of 
Vocational Education Teachers and Students, We have reviewed 
your comments on the questionnaires and have sent the revised 
form to the U.S. Bureau of the Budget for official clearance, which 
is required before the survey can be made final. In the meantime, 
this memorandum should answer some of the questions raised and 
describe the techniques that we will be using. PLEASE KEEP THESE 
MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR READY REFERENCE. 

The first survey is designed to obtain national data only; there- 
fore, the sample for any one State will not permit State estimates. 

The national sample will produce data for the three levels (second- 
ary, postsecondary, and adult) and for the seven fields of vocational 
education. 

All States and territories, except four, have already indicated 
cooperation and have named coordinators. We are sending instruc- 
tions to all States so that everyone can be familiar with the process. 
The techniques used here will also apply when, in a later survey, 
we will conduct a State- by -State sample. It is also designed so that 
any State which might want to conduct such a survey itself can also 
follow this design. 

The Timetable 



Our tentative timetable for conducting this survey is as follows: 

By March 28 - Selection of teachers to be included in the sample 

should be completed. Lists should be sent to the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). 

By April 11 - Questionnaires and other materials will be mailed 

to those States which are going to do their own 
mailing; information copies will be mailed to 
coordinators in the States where the mailing will be 
handled by NCES. 
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By April 21 - Teacher and student questionnaires and related 

materials should be distributed to teachers; letters 
of explanation with information copies should be 
sent to their principals. 

April 28 - Survey week. The student form should be administered 
May 2 - to one class by each sample teacher during this week. 

By May 9 - All materials should be returned to NCES. 

Choosing the Teacher Sample (See appendix 1. ) 

The sample is designed to provide a random selection. Each 
teacher should have a known chance of being chosen. The technique 
is described in appendix 1 of this memorandum. When the sample 
has been picked, the list of teachers selected and their school 
addresses should be 'sent to NCES. 

Mailing the Kits 

After the sample is selected, a kit will be sent to each teacher 
which will include the teacher form, student forms, appropriate 
instructions, and a return envelope. Please fill out the attached 
form letting us know whether you want the State or NCES to mail 
out these kits. When the State plans to do the mailing, the kits will 
be forwarded to the State Coordinators for transmittal. When the 
State prefers that NCES do the mailing, the kits will be mailed 
directly to the teachers, with information copies to principals and 
others as appropriate. Please indicate your preference on the 
attached form and return to NCES. (State Coordinators who prefer 
to . do their own mailing will receive an appropriate number of 
information copies. ) 

Teacher Instructions 



Teachers in the sample will be provided with instructions for 
selecting one of their classes and for administering the student 
forms to that class. The forms for that class will constitute the 
sample of students. 
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Administering and Controlling the Sample 

Since this is a sample survey and each person in the sample 
represents a group, some method must be devised to insure that 
the selected teachers and students complete the forms and that 
these forms are returned to NCES. The exact procedure will vary 
according to the wishes of each State. 

Because of the way the sample is designed, it will not be neces- 
sary to insist that every last student report. For example, if one 
or two students are absent, they need not be included in the survey. 
However, if absences are extensive or are likely to produce a bias 
(e. g. , the absence of all the girls), administering the questionnaire 
should be delayed until a more appropriate time. 

We appreciate your cooperation and are looking forward to 
working with you to complete this survey. 



Survey of Characteristics of Vocational Education Teachers and Students 
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Appendix 1 



Choosing the Teacher Sample 

Because not all States maintain identical record systems, we 
have devised a method of sampling teachers that should co/er most 
situations. Sampling should be done separately for each of the three 
levels (secondary, postsecondary, and adult) and the seven vocational 
fields, or 21 strata in all. The sampling ratios given below were 
determined from data reported by the States on previous Vocational 
Education reports. However, the results will not depend upon these 
ratios; the weighting for the sample will be based on the total numbers 
of teachers you report for this survey on the sample response. 

We have decided to permit duplication where a teacher may 
appear on more than one list. If the sample teacher receives more 
than one set of materials, only one needs to be used. The listing of 
the program on the teacher's questionnaire will provide information 
needed to adjust the sample weights. 

Making a List of Teachers 

A list of all teachers in your State for each of the 21 strata as 
described above is needed. The groupings are the same as that 
reported annually for vocational education on OE-4047-1, number 
of teachers in vocational education programs and local vocational 
personnel, except that we are making certain combinations. For 
this purpose, all full-time and part-time teachers may be listed in 
their appropriate stratum in whatever order that is compatible with 
your recordkeeping system. For example, if you have a separate 
listing of part-time teachers, it may follow the list of full-time 
teachers in that stratum. 

Important; In order to assign proper weights to the 21 strata, 
we need a total count (not the total list), by strata, of all teachers 
in your State. This is necessary for all States. Total count of 
teachers should be reported in column (a) of attachment 2. 

Selecting the Teacher Sample 

The sampling method provides for the selection of a panel of 
teachers from each stratum. Half of those selected will be in the 
sample; the other half will be held in reserve as alternates, if 
needed. Every name on each of the 21 lists should have a known 
chance of being selected for the panel. To insure this, the procedure 
for selecting the sample should be followed very carefully. 
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a. Sampling ratios . For this survey, the sampling ratios for 
the 21 strata are as follows: 





Secondary 


Po sts econdary 


Adult 


Agriculture 


22 


2 


13 


Distributive 


7 


1 


11 


Health 


1 


8 


3 


Home Economics 


42 


2 


30 


Office 


44 


10 


17 


Technical 


2 


14 


9 


Trades /Industry 


30 


18 


51 



This means that in the secondary agriculture group, for example, 
1 out of every 22 teachers will be selected to make up the sampling 
panel. When the sampling ratio is 1, then all teachers on that list 
are on th . anel. The ratios are designed to give a minimum number 
in each of the 21 categories that will produce a reliable sample. The 
figures are based on previous annual reports, but the actual weights 
which will be used in this survey will be based on the new reports 
received. 

b. Starting number . In picking the sample, we should vary the 
starting point on each list. The starting number varies according 
to the total number of teachers in each of the 21 categories, as 
follows: 

If the tptal number of Then start with 

teachers on the list 
falls between 



1 - 


10 


1 (first name on the list) 


11 - 


20 


2 (second name) 


21 - 


30 


3 etc. 


31 - 


40 


4 


41 - 


50 


5 


51 - 


60 


6 


61 - 


70 


7 


71 - 


80 


8 


81 - 


90 


9 


91 - 


100 


10 


over 


100 


Use last two digits and 
follow above scheme. 
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For example, if there are 143 teachers listed in the secondary 
agriculture group, the starting number would be the fifth name on 
the list. Since the sampling ratio for secondary agriculture is 22, 
every 22nd name on the list, starting with the 5th name, would be 
selected for inclusion in the sampling panel. In this example, the 
following teachers would be selected: 5, 27, 49, 71, 93, 115, and 
137, seven in all. These seven teachers comprise the first stage 
and represent the sampling panel of teachers. 

c. The sample. The second stage in selecting the sample of 
teachers is to take every other teacher from the panel starting with 
the first one on the list. Those thus selected will be the teachers 

to be surveyed. For example, from the seven teachers listed above, 
numbers 5, 49, 93, and 137 would make up the sample. 

When the sampling ratio is 1, the starting number should be 1; 
that is, the first name on the list and each successive odd-numbered 
name make up the sample of teachers. The even-numbered teachers 
will be held in reserve to serve as alternates, if needed. 

Important : The total number of teachers selected for the 

sampling panel should be reported to NCES in column (b) of 
attachment 2, and total number of alternates in column (c). 

d. Assigning sample control numbers . As the sample is selected, 
a control number should be assigned to each teacher picked for the 
panel. The sample control numbers are needed so that we can tie in 
by mechanical means the information from student questionnaire forms 
to the information from the teacher questionnaire forms. The control 
number will be an 8- digit figure. 

(1) The first two digits will be the State code. 

(2) The third digit refers to the level, as follows: 

1 - Secondary 

2 - Postsecondary 

3 - Adult 

(3) The fourth and fifth digit refer to the field, using Handbook VI 

codes, as follows: 
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01 - Agriculture 
04 - Distributive 
07 - Health 
09 - Home Economics 
14 - Office 

16 - Technical 

17 - Trades and Industry 

(4) The last three digits will be a serial number. Use 
zeros to make this a three-digit number; e. g. , 001, 
002, etc. 



Important: The list of names of teachers and assigned sample 
control numbers, by level and field, should be sent to NCES. A 
sample format for presenting this information appears in attach- 
ment 3. Where mailing is to be done by NCES, please add names 
and addresses of principals of the schools where the sample teachers 
are located. 

Please review the list of sample teachers to determine if there 
are any duplicates. If any name should appear twice anywhere on 
the entire list, then cross out one of the duplicate listings and sub- 
stitute an alternate from the same stratum. 

A copy of these lists should be retained by you since all identi- 
fication of the sample unit (teacher and class) should refer to this 
control number. It must be included after the name on each item 
addressed to the teacher. 

e. The alternates . Every effort should be made to get reports 
from the teachers selected in the sample, but unusual circumstances 
sometimes require a substitution. In the event of such a circumstance, 
alternate selections may be made, but only after you have made certain 
that those first selected cannot respond. Alternates, for the purposes 
of this sample, consist of the teachers on the panel who were not 
selected in the second stage; that is, in our example above, number® 27, 
71, and 115 would serve as alternates in that order. Number 27 would 
be selected first, etc. No other substitutions should be made except 
from this list. 
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Attachment 2 



State 



Survey of Characteristics of Vocational Education Teachers and Students 



Secondary 

Agri c ulture 
Distributive 
Health 

Home E< onomics 
Oifi c e 
Tec hmcal 

Trades and Industry 

Posts econdary 

Agru ulture 
Distributive 
Health 

Home Economics 

Office 

Technical 

Trades and Industry 
Adult 

Agriculture 

Distributive 

Health 

Home Economics 

Office 

Tec hnical 

Trades and Industry 



1/ This is necessary for all States. 

Note: Original to be mailed to: Office of Education, Attn: NCES- 

SPA-AVSB, Room 1105, 400-MD, Washington, D. C. 20202. 
Copy to be kept by State Coordinators. 



Stratum 



Total Number 
of Teachers U 



Total Number 
of Teachers 
Selected for 
Sample 
(Exclude 
alternates) 



Total Number 
of Alternates 




(b) 
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Note: Original to be mailed to: Office of Education, Attn: NCES-SPA- AVSB, Room 1105, 400-MD, 
Washington, D. C. 20202. Copy to be kept by State Coordinators. 




NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ZOZOZ 

April 22, 1969 

REFER TO: 



Dear Teacher: 

The 1968 report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
pointed out that more data are needed on vocational education 
teachers and students for planning purposes. In an attempt to 
obtain some information to help fill some of the gaps, the National 
Center for Educational Statistics of the U. S. Office of Education is 
now conducting a national survey of the characteristics of vocational 
teachers and students. 

You have been selected to participate in this survey by an office in 
your State, designated by the State Director of Vocational Education. 
The sample selections were made from listings of teachers in the 
various vocational fields and levels. Your coi aeration in assisting 
us to carry out this survey will be greatly appreciated. A letter 
regarding this survey has been sent to the principal of your school. 

Enclosed is a teacher kit consisting of the following items: 

1 teacher questionnair e— Form 2275 

30 student questionnair es~- Form 2275-l--for secondary )r 
postsecondary levels or 

30 adult questionnair es — Form 2275-2- -for adult level 
1 return envelope 

If you teach at two levels (for example, if you teach courses at both 
the secondary and the adult levels), it is possible that your name 
may be selected twice--oncc for each level. We have tried to avoid 
this situation, but in the event you receive two teacher kits, please 
return one kit in the enclosed self-addressed envelope, with a note 
indicating the sample control number of the kit which you are using. 
(This number appears over your name on the label. ) This is neces- 
sary so that an alternate teacher can be selected. 
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Information obtained from these questionnaires will be kept strictly 
CONFIDENTIAL by the U. S. Office of Education and we anticipate 
that you will also respect our intent that the information obtained 
here will not become part of any individual record. Names and 
sample control numbers are required only to facilitate controlling 
the sample and cross-checking the responses and will be used for 
no other purpose. 

Since this is a national sample, the data will be summarized for the 
United States as a whole by field and level. In this survey, we will 
not get detailed information for your State or any smaller area. 
However, if this technique is effective, future surveys may provide 
State-by- State data. 

We appreciate your contribution to this survey. 



Sincerely yours, 




Dorothy M. Gilford 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Statistics 



Enclosures - 
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Survey of Characteristics of Vocational Education Teachers and Students 



Instructions to the Teachers 



A. General 

1. Participating in this survey involves: 

a. Completing the teacher form. 

b. Seleding the sample class. 

c. Administering the student questionnaire to the sample 
class. 

d. Returning the completed teacher and student forms 
together in the enclosed self-addressed envelope. 

2. The survey should be administered to the sample class 
sometime during the week of April 28 to May 2, 1969. 

3. As a guide to scheduling your time, the teachers in the 
pretest completed their forms in about 30 minutes and the students 
completed theirs in about 15 minutes. 

4. To provide additional information for our guidance, we 
would appreciate your including a note indicating special problems 
that should be considered in reviewing the forms. 

B. Instructions for completing the teacher questionnaire form 2275 

1. The items on your questionnaire are largely self-explanatory. 
Instructions for completing item 21 (teaching assignments) appear on 
the teacher questionnaire. 

2. We would appreciate your coding the vocational courses that 
you teach. Attached to your questionnaire is a list of Office of 
Education instructional codes and titles. Please enter the appropriate 
6- digit code in column (b) of item 21. If you supervise an apprentice- 
ship or cooperative program, enter "A" for apprenticeship or "C" for 
cooperative in column (b). 

C. Choosing the scudent sample 

1. You have been selected to participate in this survey on the 
basis of (a) the type of program you teach and (b) one of the levels 
at which you teach. Therefore, you should select your student 
sample class from the appropriate program and level for which you 
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were selected. On the upper left corner of the teacher form is a 
label with an 8-digit number. This is your sample control number. 
The third digit refers to the level (1 = secondary, 2 = postsecondary, 
and 3 = adult) and the fourth and fifth digits refer to the program 
(OE code). 

2. Your teacher kit contains 30 forms to administer to one of 
your classes. Form 2275-1 is for secondary or postsecondary 
classes only, and form 2275-2 is for adult classes. Courses to be 
included in selecting the sample should be based on courses taught 
during the sample week and should exclude those supervised in 
apprenticeship or cooperative programs if the students are away 
from the building that week. 

3. For the sake of simplicity, we have devised a sampling 
method that will be easy for you to administer. We ask that you 
follow the steps as closely as you can. 

a. If you teach only one course at the level for which you 
were selected in the sample, as determined by the forms number 
of the questionnaires you received, then sample students in that 
course and no other. 

b. If you teach two or more courses at the level for which 
you were selected, the sampling method is based on the number of 
vocational courses you are now teaching at that level in the order 
you listed in item 21 of the teacher questionnaire and on the intitial 
of your last name. 



If, during the survey week of 
April 28 - May 2, you teach 


And your last 
initial is 


Then sample the 
students in your 


2 courses 


A to K 


first course 




L to Z 


second course 


3 courses 


A to G 


second course 




H to O 


third course 




P to Z 


first course 


4 courses 


A to D 


third course 




E to K 


fourth course 




L to R 


first course 




S to Z 


second course 


5 courses 


A to C 


fourth course 




D to H 


fifth course 




I to M 


first course 




N to R 


second course 




S to Z 


third course 
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For example: If Roger Smith teaches three courses at the adult 
level, the students in the first course listed in item 21 on the 
teacher questionnaire would be his sample class. 

4. If several classes in the selected course are held during the 
survey week, you may use your own discretion as to the time most 
convenient to administer the survey. 

5. If tuere are one or two absentee students, all completed 
forms may be returned without these absentees completing the 
questionnaires. If absence is larger than that, please give the 
questionnaire to the absentees to complete as soon as they return 
to class. However, do not hold up sending in the completed 
questionnaires beyond the end of the survey week (May 2). 

D. Instructions for completing secondary and postsecondary form 

2275-1 and adult form 2275-2 

1. Enclosed in your kit are 30 forms for administering to your 
students in the cdurse which you selected to sample. 

2. A day or two before administering the survey, it may be 
desirable for you to mention to the secondary and postsecondary 
students of the sample class that they will be given a form on which 
there are some questions about their family. Mention that responses 
to these questions will be confidential and will be used for statistical 
purposes only and will not be a part of any individual's record. The 
annual family income (approximate) and the education and occupation 
of the head of household (usually the father) are not always known by 
the student. It would help in getting more accuracy on these topics 

if the students were prepared with answers. This request, of course, 
would not be necessary for your adult students. 

3. In order to link completed student forms with your teacher 
form, we would appreciate your instructing the students to enter 
your sample control number on the student form in the appropriate 
box in the upper right corner. 

4. Item 2, "Title of this course, " refers to the course in which 
this survey is being administered. 

5. Item 2jj on form 2275- 1 and item 2_1 on form 2275-2 request 
information on the courses in which each student is currently en- 
rolled. Please ask the students to list your course first and then 
the others. 

6. Please insert the OE code of your course in column (b) of 
the student questionnaires. 
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E. Returning all schedule forms 

1. We would appreciate a note from you mentioning any special 
problems which we should take into consideration. In particular, 

if you have any students with "special needs" as provided for in the 
vocational education legislation, please identify the student and the 
type of "need. " Insert your sample control number in the upper 
right corner of the note. 

2. When your form and all the student forms are completed, 
please place them all together, along with the "special needs" note, 
in the self-addressed envelope and mail. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 

CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 


BUDGET BUREAU NO, 51-S69008 
APPROVAL EXPIRES: 12/31/69 




Report data for school year ending June 30, 1969, unless 
otherwise specified. Estimate data for year to June 30, 
where necessary. 


Information on this form will be treated as CONFIDENTIAL 
and used only in summary form. 



SCHOOL INFORMATION. 



1. NAME OF SCHOOL 



3. LOCATION OF SCHOOL (Cleric one) 

(■;;[ ] I N A LARGE CITY (with 100,000 or more population ) 

WHIN the SUBURB OF A LARGE CITY 
(3){~ i IN A SMALLER CITY OR TOWN 
A RURAL AREA 



NOTE: hema 4 through 8 are to be completed ONf.Y lor tegular lull- 
time day school and are to apply to the school as a whole . 



2. TYPE OF SCHOOL (Check one) 

(*)\ 



iREGULAR OR COMPRE- 
HENSIVE SECONDARY 



r ^UNIVERSITY OR 
COLLEGE 



(2)1 



<3)\ 



-} VOCATION A L AND 
' TECHNICAL (secondary) 

^VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL (postsecondary) 



(7) i 



^SPECIALIZED SECOND- 
ARY (trade) 



(8)U iOTHER (Spect(y) 



m ) 



VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL (combined) 



( 3 )\ 



| COMMUNI TY OR JUNIOR 
’COLLEGE 



4. GRACE SPAN IN SCHOOL 

FROM (Grade) 



THROUGH (Grade) 



5. ENROLLMENT, 
FULL-TIME DAY 
SCHOOL ONLY 



NUMBER IN GRAD- 
UATING CLASS OF 
JUNE 1968 



NUMBER OF CLASS 
PERIODS IN REGU- 
LAR SCHOOL DAY 



8* NUMBER OF MIN- 
UTES IN REGULAR 
CLASS PERIOD 



TEACHER INFORMATION 



9. SEX 

wHmale 

(2) (7 FEMALE 



10 . _ 

MONTH 



DAT E OF BIRTH 
YEAR 



12. REGISTERED OR LICENSED IN; (Check one) 

(1) r"; FI ELD IN WHICH YOU ARE NOW TEACHING 
rryf ]OTHER FIELD (Specify) 



14. PROGRAM SPECIALTY (Check one) 

(Qi){~ ^AGRICULTURE f' ] O F FI CF 



11. HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE (Check one) 

(1) ] BACHELOR (3) [~]dOCTOR (5;|!HnONE 

WflMASTER _ - r £lLl 

* 13. TYPE OF TEACHING CERTIFICATE (Check one) 

(1) \ \ ;REGULAR (standard; professional) 

(2) f ~ ] VOCATIONS L (regular; standard; special) 

(3) \ j TEMPORARY, CONDITIONAL, PROBATIONARY 

(4) \~ ]OTHER (Specify) ___ 



(04) P ^DISTRIBUTIVE 



(07) i 4 HEALTH 
(09)[~] HOME ECONOMICS 



(16) [\ TECHNICAL 

r - j TRADES AND 

(17) i Industry 

(18) [POTHER (Specify) 



16. ESTIMATE HOURS SPENT IN GUID- 
ANCE AND COUNSELING ACTIVITIES 
OF STUDENTS DURING THIS SCHOOL 
YEAR 



HOURS 



TOTAL 



ASSIGNED 



17. NOW TEACHING IN THIS SCHOOL; 

fJ;P ]FULL-TIME (Answer Items 19A and 19B) 



15. 



TOTAL 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



YEARS 



MONTHS 



IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



- IN THIS SCHOOL 

18. OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE IN FIELD 
TAUGHT 



YEARS 



MONTHS 



19A. CONTRACT SALARY (If full-time) 


“ - ~ 




19B. CONTRACT PERIOD 




ay 


jUNDER $4,000 


(4)] 


;$6,000 - $6,999 


(7) i :* 


]$9,000 - $9,999 


Wl ] MONTHS {3) ‘ 


OTHLR 

(Spec tty) 


(V r 


"$4,000 - $4,999 


(5)1 


]$7 ,000 - $7,999 


(s) r 


]$10,00C - $10,999 


Wl 1 MONTHS 
















20. HOURLY SALARY (If part-time) 


J)\ 


] $5,000 - $5,999 


(6) I 


' ;$B,000 - $8,999 


m r 


]$ 1 1 ,000 OR MORE 


$ 





OE FORM 2275, 3/69 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 

CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLEES 
IN SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 



BUDGET BUREAU NO. 51-S69008 
APPROVAL EXPIRES; 12/31/69 



TEACHER SAMPLE CONTROL NUMBER 



Information on thi« form will be treated as CONFIDENTIAL and used only in summary form. 



I A. NAME OF SCHOOL 




1C. STATE 



2. TITLE OF THIS COURSE 



3. NAME OF TEACHER (Last, Firat, Middle Initial) 
(Please print) 



4. NAME OF STUDENT (Laat t Firat , Middle Initial) (Pleaae print) 


S. SEX 


6. DATE OF BIRTH 




(I) (7) MALE 


MONTH 


YEAR 




(2) (7) FEMALE 







f , MARITAL STATUS (Check one) 


B. DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF A MEMBER OF 


9. STUDENT STATUS (Check one) 










ANY OF THE FOLLOWING GROUFS? 


a) r 


1 FULL-TIME 


(2) L 1 


PART-TIME 


mV\ 


NEVER MARRIED 


U) ( 


AMERICAN ... r- 

INDIAN (5) L 


] ORIENTAL 


10. WHAT 


GRADE ARE YOU IN NOW? 


(Check one) 


< 2 ) r i 


RRIED 


<2) n 


CUBAN (6) [“ 


* PUERTO 
j RICAN 


a 1 17 


] 9TH 


(4) n 


" 1 1 2TH (7) [ 71 


ADULT 


<3) i; i 


WIDOWED 


(3) [7 


MEXICAN- r _ 

AMERICAN (7) [„ 


, NONE OF 
] THESE 


(2) 17 


] 10TH 


(5) [ 


' ! i 3 th (8) [; j 


UN- 

GRADED 


(4) 17 


DIVORCED/ 

SEPARATED 


(4) [" 1 


NEGRO 




(3) [7 


) 11TH 


(6) [ 


' ] 14TH 






1. TITLE 


OF PROGRAM IN WHICH YOU ARE ENROLLED (Check one) 


12. LEVEL OF PROGRAM (Check one) 


13. LENGTH 

(Years) 


OF 


PROGRAM 


(on [ ■ ] 


AGRICULTURE 


06) r i 


TECHNICAL 


... r—i SECOND- ... i 
(1) [ . 1 ARY (2) 1 


POST- 

~ 1 SECOND- 
J ARY 








(04) [' ] 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


(17) [') 


TRADES/ INDUSTRY 


14. WHAT YEAR OF THIS PRO- 
GRAM ARE YOU IN NOW? 


IS. DATE YOU EXPECT TO COM* 
PLETE PROGRAM 






(18) (7! 










MONTH (01-12) 


YEAR 


(07) r ] 


HEALTH 


OTHER (Specify) 
















(09) r i 


HOME ECONOMICS 




- - ’ - 


16. DO YOU NOW HAVE A JOB OUT- 
SIDE OF SCHOOL? 

(1) | | YES 


17. IF ANSWER TO ITEM 16 
IS "YES”, GIVE NUM- 
BER OF HOURS WORK- 
ED LAST WEEK 


n t) ["'1 


OFFICE 






(2) | NO (Skip to Item 19) 











IB. IF YOU ARE WORKING, IS YOUR JOB 
(Check one) 

,,, r- , PART OF A COOPERATIVE 
d) L I EDUCATION PROGRAM 



( 2 ) [1 RELATED TO YOUR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 



UNRELATED TO YOUR VOCATIONAL 
(3) L I EDUCATION program 



19. WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS AFTER YOU COMPLETE THIS PROGRAM? (Check one) 

(4) [ 



r— i GET A JOB IN MY FIELD 
(*) l I OF TRAINING 



CONTINUE MY EDUCATION AND 
FIND A PART-TIME JOB 



r-iGET A JOB IN A FIELD NOT 

(2) L i related to my training 



CONTINUE MY EDUCATION 

(3) L 1 FULL-TIME and not work 



(5) [^1 JOIN THE ARMED FORCES 

(6) [7, j OTHER (Specify) ~ — 



NOTE: Items 20 through 24 concern Information about your family. 

A FAMILY CONSISTS OF ALL PERSONS LIVING IN ONE HOUSEHOLD WHO ARE RELATED TO EACH OTHER. 



20. NUMBER OF PERSONS, 
COUNTING YOURSELF, 
IN YOUR FAMILY 



21. CHECK ONE 

r DO YOU LIVE WITH YOUR 

(1) Lj parent OR GUARDIAN? 

(2) C] ARE YOU THE HEAD OF OWN HOUSEHOLD? 



(3) [”"] OTHER (Specify) 



22. FAMILY YEARLY INCOME (Estimate Income 
for the family from atf 8ources) 

„ under 

(1) [ ] $3,000 

(2) ITT J $3,000-55,999 

(3) [7] $6,000-59,999 



23. EDUCATION OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 

SOME HIGH SCHOOL 
] BEYOND GRADE 8 

^ COMPLETED HIGH 



w n 


$10,000 
OR MORE 


(V 


[7] NONE 


W 


(sj 17) 


DON'T 

KNOW 


(2) 


r ... LESS THAN 
[ ] GRADE 8 


(5) 






(3) 


COMPLETED 
Q] GRADE 8 


(6) 



(6) SOME COLLEGE 



(7) ] COMPLETED 2- 

YEAR COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 

(8) [771 COMPLETED 4- 

YEAR COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 



24A. WHAT KIND OF WORK DOES THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD DO? 



24B# (J) [7 ] CHECK HERE IF MOTHER IS HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD, 



2S. WHERE IS YOUR HOUSE LOCATEDT (Check one) 

(2)\Z ]t N A LARGE C\TY (with 100i000 or more population) 

(2) Q IN THE SUBURB OF A LARGE CITY 

(3) [7 ] I N A SMALLER CITY OR TOWN 

(4) n.N A RURAL AREA 



OE FORM 2275-1, 3/69 
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(Continued on reverse) 
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26. LIST BELOW ALL COURSES IN WHICH YOU ARE CURRENTLY ENROLLED. REPEAT ON LINE 1 THE SAME COURSE YOU LISTED IN 
ITEM 2 ON FRONT OF THIS FORM. 



LINE 

NO. 


FOR OE USE 
OE CODE 


NAME OF COURSE (Do not abbreviate) 


MINUTES 
PER CLASS 
PERIOD 


CLASS 
PERIODS 
PER WEEK 


LENGTH OF 
COURSE 

(Wsekt) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


w 


(e) 


(f) 


1 












2 












3 












4 












5 












6 












7 












8 













THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



GPO 873-870 



o 
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